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HEARING ON H.R. 3 ^84, THE NATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION ACT 



THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1990 

House of Representativeo, 
Subcommittee on Select Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in 
Room 2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Major Owens 
[Chairman] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Owens, Martinez, Payne, 
Jontz, Bartlett and Ballenger. 

Staff present: Wanser Green, Laurence Peters, Sally Lovejoy and 
Theda Zawaiza. 

Chairman Owens. The Subcommittee on Select Education will 
come to order. I have a brief opening statement. 

On Sunday, April 22, Earth Day will be celebrated throughout 
the world. This year, as a demonstration of a new era of environ- 
mentalism, the coordinators of Earth Day are asking each partici- 
pant to plant and care for at least one tree. In response, as many 
as one billion new seedlings and saplings are expected to appear 
across the continent. 

Nothing could symbolize better the potential benefits of environ- 
mental education than the prospect of new seeds representing new 
thinkmg that is nurtured through the educational process. 

We fully understand the urgent need to educate, even at the 
highest levels, especially when we recall that our former President 
said that, "Approximately 80 percent of our air pollution stems 
from hydrocarbons released by vegetation.'* Quoting again, "All of 
the waste in a year from a nuclear power plant can be stored 
under a desk." It is our hope that this kind of unenlightened view 
has been finally put to rest. 

The history of Federal efforts to establish an Office of Environ- 
mental Education has not been a particularly happy one. We hope 
that one of the results of today s hearings will be to gain a firm 
commitment from the Administration to support the implementa- 
tion of strong and sustainable legislation. 

H.R. 3684, the National Environmental Education Act, repre- 
sents a small beacon of hope that can reverse the neanderthal atti- 
tudes about the environment and set us on a path to nurture those 
values that can secure our future on this planet. 

As a new generation of leaders makes its contribution, Tm sure 
that they will bear in mind President Kennedy's words, "Never 

(1) 
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before has man had such a capacity to control his environment, to 
end thirst and hunger, to conquer poverty and disease, to banish 
illiteracy and massive human misery. We have the power to make 
this the best generation of mankinr^ in the history of the world— or 
to make it the last/' 

It is indeed fortuitous that we hold this hearing to coincide with 
Earth Week activities and join efforts to create a new environmen- 
talist era. 

I yield to my colleague, Mr. Jontz for an opening statement. 
[The prepared statement of Hon. Mfigor R. Owens fellows] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MAJOR R. OWENS. CHAIRMAN 
HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SELECT EDUCATION 
HEARING ON H.R. 3684. THE NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION ACT 

APRIL 19, 1990 



ME HAVE A DISTINGUSHED LIST OF WITNESSES FOR TODAY'S HEARING. 
SO I WILL NOT PROLONG THE PROCEEDINGS WITH A LONG OPENING STATE- 
MENT- 

ON SUNDAY. APRIL 22. EARTH DAY WILL BE CELEBRATED THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. THIS YEAR AS A DEMONSTRATION OF A NEW ERA OF ENVIRONMEN- 
TALISM. THE COORDINATORS DF EARTH DAY ARE ASKING EACH PARTICIPANT 
TO PLANT AND CARE FOR AT LEAST ONE ^^eE. IN RESPONSE. AS MANY AS 
ONE BILLION NEW SEEDLINGS AND SAPLINGS ARE EXPECTED TO APPEAR 
ACROSS THE CONTINENTS. NOTHING COULD SYMBOLIZE BETTER THE POTEN- 
TIAL BENEFITS OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION THAN THE PROSPECT OF NEW 
SEEDS REPRESENTING NEW THINKING THAT IS NURTURED THKOUGH THE EDU- 
CATIONAL PROCESS. 

WE FULLY UNDERSTAND THE URGENT NEED TO EDUCATE. EVEN AT THE 
HIGHEST LEVELS. ESPECIALLY WHEN WE RECALL THAT OUR FORMER PRESI- 
DENT SAID THAT -APPROXIMATELY 80% OF CUR AIR POLLUTION STEMS FROM 
HYDROCARBONS RELEASED BY VEGETATION' AND "ALL THE WASTE IN A YEAR 
FROM A NUCLEAR POWER PLANT CAN BE STORED UNDER / DESK." IT IS OUI 
HOPE THAT THIS KIND OF UNENLIGHTENED VIEW HAS BEEN FINALLY PUT TO 
REST. 
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THE HISTORY OF FEDERAL EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH AN OFFICE OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION HAS NOT BEEN A PARTICULARLY HAPPY ONE. WE 
HOPE THAT ONE OF THE RESULTS OF TODAY'S HFARING WILL BE TO GAIN A 
FIRM COMMITMENT FROM THE ADMINISTRATION '0 SUPPORT THE IMPLEMENTA- 
OF STRONG AND SUSTAINABLE LEGISLATION. 

H.R. 3684, THE NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION ACT, REPRE- 
SENTS A SMALL BEACON OF HOPE THAT CAN REVERSE THE NEANDERTHAL 
ATTITUDES ABOUT THE ENVIRONMENT ANO SET US ON A PATH TO NURTURE 
THOSE VALUES THAT CAN SECURE OUR FUTURE ON THIS PLANET. 

AS A NEW GENERATION OF LEADERS MAKES ITS CONTRIBUTION I AM 
SURE THAT THEY WILL BEAR IN MIND PRESIDENT KEN^^EDY'S WORDS: "NEVER 
BEFORE HAS MAN HAD SUCH CAPACITY TO CONTROL HIS OWN ENVIRONMENT, 
TO ENO THIRST AND HUNGER, TO CONQUER POVERTY AND DISEASE, TO 
BANISH ILLITERACY AND M/»SSIVE HUMAN MISERY. WE HAVE THE POWER TO 
MAKE THIS THE BEST GENERATION OF MANKIND IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD--OR TO MAKE IT THE LAST." 

IT IS INDEED FORTUTIOUS THAT WE HOLD THIS HEARING TO COINCIDE 
WITH EARTH WEEK ACTIVITIES AND JOIN EFFORTS TO CREATE A NEW ENVI- 
RONTMENTALIS". ERA. 
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Mr JoNTZ. I want to thank the distinguished Chairman of our 
subcommittee for conducting the hearing today, and welcome our 
very distinguished guests. o ^. r> 

Mr. Chairman, 20 years ago on the first Earth Day, it was my 
intention to make a career as an environmental educator, not as a 
politician. I was working in our state park service at the time as a 
naturalist and had fully intended to devote my life s work to the 
very important task that we have ahead of us today. 

At that time, a predecessor of mine, representing the Ihird Dis- 
trict of Indiana in the Congress, Congressman John Brademas, who 
was the Chairman of the Selection Education Subcommittee, intro- 
duced and passed into law Public Law 91-516 which was the first 
environmental education legislation that was approveo by the Lon- 

^"^S a young student at Indiana University I was then appointed 
to a task force that our state Superintendent of Public Instruction 
developed to write an environmental education plan for our state 
back in the early 1970s. As you know very well, there have been a 
lot of ups and downs in the area of environmental education. 

Since then, we've gone th/ough energy education, and we ve pro- 
ceeded along other tangents, and so it is very timely that today, on 
the 20th anniversary of Earth Day, we are returning to the subject, 
to consider H.R. 3684, to hear testimony about the continuing need 
foi environmental education and hopefully to follow through on re- 
storing the proper role for the Federal Government in this process. 

No action by the Congress or by the Environmental Protection 
Agency or by governm-nt at any levf i to improve our environment 
will be sustainable \.ithout the comn,;tment by the citizenry ol this 
country to the environmental ethic, to an appreciation and under- 
standing of our natural environment. 

The legislation we have before us can play an important role in 
bringing about that sort of environmental awareness and environ- 
mental ethic, pnd I look forward to working with you and with the 
members of the subcommittee in seeing this legislation improved 
and signed into law. u^„,:„„ 
I thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for conducting this hearing 
and express my thanks to the witnesses for sharing their view- 
points with us today. 
Chairman Owens. Mr. Payne. p „ w 

Mr Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman h irst, let me 
also commend you for calling this hepring on this very important 
National Environment Education Act. 

As we prepare to celebrate the 20th anniversary of Earth Day 
which this year has really reached tremendous proportions, where 
young people all over the country are doing significant programs 
and our governors and our legislators and people are really observ- 
ing this tremendous effort to focus attention on the environment, 1 
think it's so appropriate that this hearing is being held at this time 
so that we can focus on this legislation which would educate the 
public in a variety of ways on environmental issues. 

During the past 20 years, as a Nation we ve had our conscious- 
ness raised with respect to how to keep the air and water clean, 
how to prevent a depletion of the ozone and the detrimental ellects 
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of our method of waste disposal, just to mention a few issues that 
nave been before us. 

The quality of our environment is a global issue. It is complex 
and an issue such as population growth and economic development 
are interrelated and we need to talk about a balance in these very 
important issues. I believe that an environmentally informed citi- 
zenry can learn how to alter iti habits to protect the environment 
while remaining culturally and socially sensitive. 

H.R. 3684 responds to a variety of needs to bring about a better 
educated Nation. The bill includes provisions which range from de- 
veloping education programs and information dissemination to es- 
tablishing an environmental education training program which 
would improve the quality of instruction. 

In my own State of Nev^ Jersey we are proud of our coastlines 
and we work harder thar most states to keep our beaches clean 
and safe for use of all of our people. It takes everyone in every 
community to make sure that they stay that way. 

As a co-sponsor of the National Environmental Education Act I 
support this effort to have the Federal Government take a leader- 
ship role in environmental education. I am looking forward to 
hearing from today s witnesses and an opportunity to discuss H.R. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Owens. Mr. Ballenger. 

Mr Ballenger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just would like to 
fu^ o^fu •■«P'"«sent a county in North Carolina that is ranked as 
the ^5th worst air pollution county in the United States. As a busi- 
nessman, I think that probably education would have done a great 
deal for us But as a businessman now, I'd like to tell everybody 
that we re doing our best-before EPA and before education, we're 
doing our best to clean up the air and clean up our act. 

I d just like to thank Mr. Reilly. A group of your people met with 
me yesterday there and we're doing our best to see if we can't 
u u ".r"? •■«P"tation a little bit as well as do a good job on 
behalt of the environment. 

I wonld like to commend the Chairman and the members of the 
committee for bringing up a bill that might educate people in the 
tuture which may end some of the types of pollution that have oc- 
curred in the past. I thank you for the opportunity to say it 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. Our first witness is Mr. William 
K. Reilly, Administrator of the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency. Welcome, Mr Reilly. I almost said Secretciry. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM K. REILLY. ADMINISTRATOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
Mr. Reilly. I don't mind. 
[Laughter.] 

n/fL ^^t''^- "^'^ Chairman, and members 

01 the subcommittee. Excuse my voice-I seem to be losing it this 
morning. 

May I request fi.st that my full statement be included in the 
record and I II make a brief summary statement. 
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Chairman Owens. Without objection, your full statement will be 
entered into the record. ^ r * 

Mr. Reilly. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. Let me compliment you 
and the members of the subcommittee on the legislation that you 
have prepared and thank you for the invitation to appear before 
the subcommittee . u r 

I think that Earth Day 1970 put the environment squarely before 
us, drew it to the attention of the people of the United SUtes and 
set in motion a range of responses and activities from which we 
have benefitted enormously over the past 20 years. 

I very much hope and expect that this coming Earth Day will do 
the same That it will celebrate many of those accomplishment 
and will by drawing in many millions more all over the world, 
remind people of the fragile nature of many of our natural systems 
that maintain our health and activity, support al act!vity--all 
human activity, including economic activity— the world over. 

I think Earth Day in one sense is a moment for sustained and 
intense environmental education. That's really what it is. That s 
what it was and that's the effect that it had. In fact, we can look 
back to that day and see that what were the cutting edge concerns 
of a group of environmental activists and leaders back in 197U have 
now, to a very large degree, become the core of values of the Amer- 
ican people. , .. 

Wc can measure indisputably and specifically, the very concrete 
benefits that the transformation of the e values has had on envi- 
ronmental performance in this country— whether its tue yb per- 
cent of the lead that has been removed from the atmosphere large- 
ly as a result of our having phased lead out of gasoline, or the b.i 
percent of total suspended particulates that we've removed trom 
the air. Contaminant levels in the fish that are now in the Great 
Ukes, some of which we thought might be dead by now have also 
declined significantly We ve got real measurable, significant ac- 
complishments. ^ ^ . , 

I think to susUin many of these accomplishments its necessary 
to look beyond the laws and the regulations We need to look to 
ways to educate the public and particularly yc^nger people as to 
the role of various natural systems and the importance ot relating 
to them in an interdependent way. of protecting them, or respect- 
ing them. , . ^L- 

T believe this effort to educate into our people as to this environ- 
mental ethic is really a marvelous blending of two very important 
values and concerns— education and environmental protection. 1 
support it; the President supports it; the Administration is erthusi- 
astic about it 

We want to heighten public sensitivity to these issues. We want 
to educate youth. We want to encourage young people to pursue en- 
vironmenUl careers. Particularly, we want to encourage minorities 
to develop their talents and put them into service of agencies like 

my own. , . ^ • i r 

1 spoke from a very self-interested point of view a couple of 
weeks ago at Howard University to 200 or so star students brought 
together there to iry to enlist their interest in considering the envi- 
ronment as a career. Four-fifths of our people at the Environmen- 
tal Protet^tion Agency both at the headquarters and in all of our 
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regional offices are technically trained. Secretary Watkins Dr 
Bromley, the President s Science Advisor, and I and others in the 
Administration are very concerned about the adequacy of trained 
technical people to continue to staff our technical jobs. We need to 
continue to ensure that our agencies have the best talent available 
to them in sufficient numbers and quality 

We see this legislation as something that very much is addressed 
to those problems and we very much hope that once our initial con- 
cerns are met that it will be passed. 

The bill calls for an internship program in Federal agencies I 
certainly support that proposal. We met just a couplo of weekb ago 
with a number of university heads to try to see whether we 
couldn t dovetail our needs, particularly for scientifically trained 
people, with their curricula. This might give us people and give us 
access tc them earlier in their careers or in their student careers 
before they ve made their professional decisions while there's still a 
chance to influence them and perhaps get them to consider carrers 
in our line of work. 

H.R 3684 also calls for an Office of Environmental Education in 
LPA. I very much support that concept. We are moving in that di- 
rection at EPA. In November of 1989 we established an Environ- 
mental Education Task Force within the agency urder the chair- 
manship of Deputy Administrator Henry Habicht. That task force 
will report within the next couple of months on a survey of envi- 
ronmental education resources, on curriculum issues, on a strategic 
plan for making the most of our contacts with colleges and univer- 
sities, and assessment of the need and of what we need to do to try 
to make sure these needs are met. 

oL^^j^^u®. for Environmental Learning in Region III, 

Philadelphia. I think one of the st,^engths that the Agency brings 
to this wholt field of environmental education is that we are de- 
ployed out and around the country. We have something in the way 
01 a third of our people here in Washington, but we have ten re- 
gional offices and numerous other facilities, scientific, technical fa- 
cilities, laboratories, out and around the country. Probably most 
people who deal with the Environmental Protection Agency typi- 
cally deal with one of our decentralized entities rather than with 
headquarters 

We have within the Agency the National Advisory Council for 
Lnvironmenta Technology Transfer, (NACETT), which has held 
hearings to solicit a wide range of opinions on technology transfer 
requirements and opportunities to advance our environmental 
agenda. 

We have the President s Environmental Youth Awards Program 
A tew months ago I participated with the President at the White 
House-the first time a President ha.', himself conferred these 
awards, certainly in the past ten years-aud saw the variety of tal- 
ented young people and had some chance to review the projects 
that had won for them their awards-one in each of the ten re- 
gions Among the projects were those on recycling, acid rain, and 
hazardous wastes, and things of that sort. 

Outstanding students were awarded prizes with the President 
himself participating. I think th s gained significant attention for 
their projects and for ihem as weh. 
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We have a pilot project in our Region X in Seattle among three 
high schools to dev^^op integrated curricula taking essentially the 
lessons that students learn in tirAr science courses and developing 
their practical applications for addressing local problems— local 
waste-water clean-up problems, for example— or soil management 
problems, or recycling, or other specific wa>G to apply what they 
are learning in school. This gives them, I think. 3 sense of the real 
worH value of their education for protecting their environment. 

I should signal two concerns with the bill. We must object to set- 
ting aside anv portion of Federal monies for the purpose of the bill. 
The Environm'*ntal Education Trust Fund in Section lOwould do 

this. . * ♦ 

I would simply say that we would welcome the opportunity to 
work with the subcommittee on some of these financing issues. I m 
here, obviously, to sij;nal my own and the Administration s signifi- 
cant interest and concern and support for major aspects of this leg- 
islation, and for its objectives. So we do intend to do everything we 
can to try to give full expression to the possibilities that are ex- 
pressed in the legislation but are not prepared or not in the posi- 
tion to support this specific funding approach. 

We have another concern with the bill in that it contemplates 
EPA playing a role directly in the design and development of cur- 
ricula materials. It would be our preference, and I think a far 
better approach to environmental rducation. for us to try to lever- 
age and stimulate in the country those people whose business it is 
to prepare curricula, who are professionals in that area, and have a 
diversity of ideas about how it ought to be done. 

I would feel much mor - comfortable reviewing plans and propos- 
als, considering innovative ideas, supporting them from the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, rather than having ourselves assum- 
ing that responsibility. 

In closing, let me say I do applaud the subcommittee and you, 
sir, for your work on the legislation. We very much hope that we 
can work with you and the members of the subcommittee and your 
staff on the specifics. 

I, myself, see education as playing a very large part in the 
United States with respect to furthering environmental protection. 
I have given, I think, in the time I've had as administrator, a high 
priority to education issues. 

As we contemplate elevating the agency to Cabinet status, one 
point that I think is important to make is that the Environmental 
Protection Agency is more than purely a regulatory agency. I think 
the country wants and needs some direction, some involvement of 
our Agency in helping set priorities, in helping form the agenda, 
and in helping inform public opinion and giving expiession to the 
impatience, even the urgency, that so many people feel about im- 
proving the environment of this counti and of the world. 

I very much hope that EPA can aspire to fulfill that role and I 
see your legislation as an important step along that road. Thank 
you sir 

(The prepared statement of William K. Reilly follows] 
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•nvlroMwntal •t««ch-lnB,» «nd th« wmAU carried ■i»ll«r 
•duc*tlonal prograM into hoMs aoroiB th« country. Th^ original 
ClMn Air Act w«B paaaad l«t«r in th« y««r. Before 19V0 mndmd, thm 
BnvironiMntal Protection Agwicy w«b cr#«t#d to inatitutionalii* 
this nw •nviroraMntal awarencBB. 

Km a nation, wa hava accoiapliahad a graat daal ainca that 
hiatoric outpouring of anviroraiantai concam 20 yaara ago. Wa can 
taka prida in tha Buccaaaaa of tha paat two dacadaa. Aa 
individualB and aa a aociaty, wa'va laamad uiat wa can maXm a 
diffaranca, that wa can affactivaly addraaa anvironsantal concama 
to iaprova our quality of lifa. 

Aa wa approach Earth Day 1990 thia naxt Sunday, tha job ia far 
froB coaplatad. Many of tha anviroraMntal problaaa that aparkad 
tha firat Barth Day ara not fully raaolvad. Wa'ra diacovaring naw, 
■ora difficult, Mora parvaaiva problass, uu^ch daaand our attention 
— all uia anargy, ingenuity, and dedication that wa can auatar. 

Since hia Inaugural Addraaa, Preaidant Buah haa urged the 
*^eric^n people to embrace a new ethical awaraneaa of nature and 
our reaponaibility for ita atawardahip and wiae uaa. During the 
firat year of hia praaidercy, he haa launched aolid, wide-ranging 
anviroraMntal initiativaa Troa advocating a goal of no net loaa 
of watlanda, to aweeping propoaala for atrengthening the Clean Air 
Act, to Btepping up Superfund enforceaent. In January, he 
announced hia aupport for elevating BPA to a Cabinet department. 
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1 adalr* and i .har* th« l>r««ld«nt<« abiding intaraat in ranawlng 
thl. nation <• conltMnt to conaarvatlon of th« natural raaourca* 
on which all huaan activity, Including •conoalc activity, d«p«nd«. 

It i* th« paopl* — Individual, acting on th.lr om b«half and 
that of th.lr chlldran - who ar« th« k.y to thi. nw w>vlron««ntal 
•thlc. Th« »or« thay know. th« «or« th.y understand, the »or« th.y 
bwiaflt, th« >or« actlv. and lnvolv«i th.y will b. In making a 
p.r.onal contribution to .nvlron».ntal laprovunnt. 

Nh.n I wa. with I>r..ld.nt Bu.h In Spokan., Waahlngton thl. 
pa.t saptMbar, th. Pr..ld«>t .pok. about th. laportane. of thl. 
«ivlron..ntal .thlc and th. way In which It touch., our ilv... 
-Through .liiion. of Individual d.cl.lon« - .l«pi.. .v.ryday, 
paraonal cholcM - w. ,r. d.t.nilnlng th. fat. of th* .arth. So 
th. conclu.lon 1. ,i.o .l.pi.: ,„ r..pon.lbl., and It-. 

.utprLlngly .a.y to liov. fro. b.lng part of th. problM to b.lng 
part of fch. .olutlon." 

Thl. 1. why .nvlronawital education can play .o .ub.tantlal 
and Lportant a rol.. our .nviron..ntal law. and ragulatery 
program ar. achlavlng th.lr «id.: prot.ctlon froj .nvlron«.ntal 
haiard., improving th. quality of our natural «>vlron»«nt. 
broadanlng our ba.. of knowl.dg.. y.t thl. 1. no long.r . 
.ufflcUnt approach glv«, th. aagnltud. and natur. of th. 
«.vlron.«,tal ptobl«. w. fac. w. „,.t «k. gr.at .trld... too. 
In .ncouraglng voluntary chang.. in Individual hahlt. - to cut 
wa.t. and to prav.nt pollution bafor. It bacoM. a probln. 
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Heightened public ••nsltlvlty to th« •nvlrorvMntal 
oontt*qu«no«« of Individual and coll act lv« action* la a banaflt of 
•nvlronaantal education. Additional ly. It la through anvlronaantal 
education that %ra can halp prapara futura anvlroraMntal oanagaaant 
proi.4aalonala. 

M.R. 3604 aaaks to achlava thaaa saaa thraa objactlvaa: 



o expanding and Improving public undaratandlng of 

anvlronaantal problaaa; 
o foatarlng anvlronaantal aducatlon and training 

prograaa at tha stata and local lavala; and 
o encouraging young paopla to puraua caraara In 

anvlronmantally-ralatad aclantlflc and technical 

fields. 



The KnvlroraMntal Protection Agc^icy etrongly eupporte theee 
underlying principles. 

One of the major features of the bill le Its recognition of 
the need for college-level training In the environmental eclencee^ 
&nd It proposes an Internship program to further thle aim. We at 
VPA are eepeclally avare of the need to ensure the pree%:«fie of an 
ample eupply of trained and qualified profeeelonale In ecientlflc 
and technical environmental fields both now and In the future. 

A recent report by the National Taek Force on Women « 
Minor Itlee^ and the Handicapped In Science and Technology Indlcatee 
that without elgnlflcant changee In the way thle country recrulte 
and tralne Ite eclentlete and englneere^ the projected U.S. labor 
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fore, by th« y.,r 200O will not b« •d.qu.t. to fill th. .cl.ntlflc 
•nd technical job. .uch thoa« at EPA. A nuabar of epa<. 
pr«d«e«.Mr .g.ncl.., ..p.cl«Uy th. Public H..lth s.rvlc, had 
twining progru. th.t produced . cdr. of w.ii-tr.ln^l .nglnwr. 
-ny y..r. ,go. Th... Individual, for^ th. nucl.u. of • 
.cLntlflc coMunity In th. ^rly EPA .nd d«on.tr.t«l th. .ucc... 
of thl. typ. of approach. Th.r.for., w. .upport th. propo.al for 
.nvlron..ntal Int.m.hlp., although w. would w.lco« th. chanc. to 
talk furthar about th. d.tall. of .uch a progra.. 

Other r«l«ral agancl.. ar. al.o taking «t.p. to pr.par. young 
A..rlcan. for .cl.ntlflc and .nglnwrln, job.. epa 1. an 
.nthu.la.tlc .upport.r of 8«:r.tary Hatkln.' Education Inltlatlv. 
In Math/ScLnc. thl. progra. 1. d..lgn«l to l.prov. th. oducat'on 
Of our .tud.nt. at all l.v.l. in .ath«.tlc., .cl.nc.. and 
tachnoiogy. 

H.R. 3684 furthar propo... to ..tabll.h an offlc. of 
Envlron..ntal Education within epA to coordinat. .nviron.«.t.l 
.ducation activiti.. within th. Ag.ncy and tho.. conduct«l by oth.r 
r.d.ral agancl.. and to fo.t.r «,viron.«,tal «lucation program at 
th. Stat, and local i.v.l. Th.. Ag«.cy .upport. aa.igning on. „„it 
in EPA th. priwry r..pon.ibility for .nvirorawntal ^lucation with 
. claar d.finitlon of it. .i..ion and goal.. W. .r. alr.ady .oving 
in thl. dir.ction. 

««rly laat Mov«b.r, D.puty Ad.ini.trator Hank Habicht and I 
..tabli.h.d Within th. Ag.ncy an Environ^ntal Education Ta.k Fore. 
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to cat«logu« «ll th« work don« und«r Agancy «u«pic««. Building on 
th« •tr«ngtli« of existing prograu, projects, «nd constituencies, 
ths Tash Force wss charged with developing an effective 
environsental <«ducation prograa for the Agency. 

Ths Tssk Force cuts across progreaw and aedia with 
rsprsssntstion from each Bsjor office within EPA. It consists of 
'ii5 senior Agency aeabers and enjoys the participation of ths 
National Govsmors* Aasocistion. It convened just aftsr 
Thanksgiving to begin its work to develop s coaprehsnsivs strategy 
for environaentsl education at EPA. This strategy starts with 
four Bajor objectivss: 

o Invsntory snd ssssss currsnt, on*-going EPA environaental 
education sctivities. A draft survey is being reviewed 
within the Agency, 
o Investigate '%nd develop options for financing ths 
Xgsncy's environaental education efforts. Ths Tssk Fores 
hss highlighted the need to leversgs privets 
contributions for environMental education sctivities. 
o Sponsor, in conjunction with the National Governors* 
Association, ths first Youth BnviroraMntal Action ForuB 
in Nsshington, D. C. on Hay 20-23, 1990. Ths Forua will 
enhance publ ic awareness o f env ironsenta 1 i ssues by 
capturing ths spirit and enthusissa of our youth as well 
ee expand the network o f educators invo 1 ved in 
environaental education . High school students and 
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•ducatora fro* around th« country and fro« various 
for«i9n countriM will p«rticip«t« and davalop individual 
•nvironMntal action plana baa«d on thair local 
anvironaant. wa ara conaidaring futura national 
anvironMntal youth fonw», parhapa biannially, with our 
Rational officaa aponaoring fonma in tha yaara in 
batwaan . 

o Davalop a atrategic plan for anvironaantai aducatlon by 
apring. Thia plan will praaant tha Agancy'a approach, 
■ajor actiona, ailaatonaa, and raaponaibilitiaa, ovar a 
two or thraa*yaar pariod. 
Thia atratagic plan, a draft of which ia currantly baing 
raviawad within tha Agancy, will provida tha bluaprint wa naad at 
EPA to conaolidata and oriant anvironaantal education activitiaa, 
to inprova our affactivanaaa, and to dafina our national laadarahip 
rolft. 

In addition to tha racant work of tha Taak Porca, I would liJca 
to highlight aavaral othar on-going anvironMntal education afforta 
at EPA: 



gPA'i Cantar frr Environ^fptfll [rtnmln^ 

Tha cantr>r ia locatad in tha Agancy'a Ragion iii offica in 
Philadalphia and aponaora anvironMntal lacturaa faaturing 
proBinant apaakara, fonua, and aaminara. Thaaa aaaaiona, both 
within EPA and throughout Ragion III, focua on iaauaa auch aa waata 
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■iniaisation, SARA Titl« III, air toxica, riak analyaia and 
conunication, indoor air pollution, anvironwantal aducation 
tranda, and diaputa raaolutioni. In tha futoia, tha center plana 
dialoguaa on kay laauaa aaong aducatora, nonprofit organizational 
induatry, and oth«r conatituanciaa. 

Wit i onal AdYiaQrV CQUncil for gnvirotm^ntal T«chnQlQgy T^flniftf 

Tha National Adviaor/ Council for Environ&antal Tachnology 
Tranafar vaa ttBtabliahad by EPA by Fadaral chsrtar in Juna 19S8. 
Tha Adviaory Council conaiata of a group of indapandart axparta 
drawn froB goveinaant aganciaa, buainaaa and induatry, acadaaia, 
public intaraat groupa, and tha aadia. Thia gioup adviaaa tha EPA 
AdMiniatrator on tachnology <;ranafar iaauaa aaaociatad with 
anvironaantal problaaa. MACETT'a tnvlronaantil Education and 
Training couittaa, ona of NACETT'a fiva atanding conittaaa, haa 
a^ ita goal tha achiavaaant of an anvironaantally oonacioua and 
ra^ponaibla public. In aid-Saptanhar, thia Coraittaa hald national 
haaringa, aoliciting t^^atiaony and racoraandationa froa ovar 40 
national and intamational axparta on tha atata of anvironaantal 
aducation ganarally and how tha Agancy aight baat procaad in tha 
naxt dacada. Thaaa racoaaandationa wara au;jaituad to tha full 
Council for raviaw in aid-January, and tha final packaga of 
racoaaanaitiona waa unvailad in rabruary. Ovarall, thaaa 
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r«conMdatlon? provided • v«lu9bi.« r««ourc« froa vhioh w« m 
drawing ldM« to build our •nvlroiUMntal oducstlon progrui and th* 
•tratoglc plan. 

gPA'a Pra«id^n<^«« Knviro»«^ni>«i Youth Airarda Prooraa 

Tha Pr««ld«nt*« invlroraMntal Youth Awards Frograa offara 
young paopla an opportunity to b« racognltad for thalr afforta to 
protact our anvlroraMnt. studanta In any grada from Xlndargartan 
through twalva can partlclpata aa an Individual or aa a part of a 
claaa, achool group, youth club, or auaaar ca^p. To ba allglbla, 
a atudant auat plan and carry out an anvlronaantal pro j act and suat 
ba aponaorad by an adult who will advlaa and gulda tha atudant (a) • 
Praaldant Buah awardad thla yaar'a partlclpanta a cartlfloata and 
honorad tan national wlnnara In a Nhlta Houaa caraaony In Novaabar 
19t9. 

Hatlonal Matwork for gnvlroiwntal Manaaaaant atudiaa fNKEMS^ 
P^OgriM 

Tha National Natwork ^or Bnv^ronaantal Kanagaaant Studlaa 
(NNENS) Prograa la a cooparatlva affort of IPA and ovar 75 
participating unlvaraltlaa daalgnad to produca hlgh-quallty 
graduata atudlaa In anvlronaantal policy and aanagaaant araaa whara 
tha Agancy haa Idantlflad a raal naad. Tha Agancy'a Idantlflad 
naada ara tranalatad Into rasaarch quaatlona. Graduata atudant a 
froa any participating unlvaralty ara Invltad to aubalt wrlttan 
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r««««r^ proposal* to EPA vhich« if «cc«ptod« «r« fundod by th« 
Agency. Th« program provid«« r«al world •xp«ri«nc«i Icaming 
opportuniti««i prof«««ion«l guidanc*, «nd •ncouragwMnt to 
individu«l« pursuing c«r««r« in •nvironMntal protection fi«ld«. 
Th« Agency bonofit* by receiving coapletod priority r«««arch 
projttctOf identifying high quality r«cruit«« and incraaaing public 
avaranaaa of anvironaantal problaaa. Tha raaaarch ia diaaaainatad 
to a national audianca o^ public and privata profaaaionala and 
organisationa in anvironaantil unagaaant fialda. 

Studanta Making a Diffaranca - Ralavant gnvironaan tal Education 
Our Ragion X Offica in ; aattla haa initiated a pilot projact 
which uaaa local anvironBan\al iaauaa aa a tool for illuat rating 
tha intarralationahipa batwaen acadaaic aubjacta and to halp 
atudanta undaratand thair rola in protecting tha anvironaant. Tha 
projact haa thraa alaaanta: to davalop an integrated environsental 
curriculua; to deaonetrate resource potential of echoole; and to 
ahow young people that they can make a difference. 

The Region x Office ie currently aeeieting three Seattlr orea 
high echoole in developing integrated curricula which focue on 
iaportant coaaunity anvironaantal ieeuee. EPA will fund one 
teacher froa each echool thie euaaer to etudy hie or har eelected 
ieeuei to prepare claee aateriale, and to aeeiet fellow teachere 
in writing appropriate leeeon plana. All aateriale will be ehared 
to help other teachere develop eiailar projacte. 
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mm would Mntion h«r« that a nuBb«r of our ai«tar agmci^a 
alao ara involvad in anviroraMntal aducation. For axaapla, tha 
Dapartsant of Agricultura haa in placa a national natvork for tha 
dalivary of aducation and tachnical aaaiatanca programs. Thaaa 
programs , adainiatarad by tha Bxtanaion Sarvica and tha Soil 
Conaarvation Sarvica, addraaa an array of anvironmantal iaauaa and 
ara targatad at both youth and adult audiancaa in avary county in 
tha nation. 

Tha baaic objactiva of thaaa programs ia to achiava both an 
undaratanding of and tha voluntary adoption of practicaa that 
auatain tha intagrity of tha anvironmant. Km an aximpla, USUA ia 
implamanting a watar quality initiativa that focuaaa on tha uaa of 
agricultural chamicala and tha iaplicationa of agricultural non- 
point aourca impacta on vatar quality. USDA ia axplaining to 
agricultural producara and othar usara of agricultural chamicala 
thoir anvironmantal affacta anO ia providing tachnical aaaiatanca 
to %ncouraga tham to adopt voluntarily agricultural production 
practicaa that ara both profitabla and anvironmantally aound. 

In addition, tJia Prasidant*a 1991 BuC^at includaa $500 
thouaand for a nav Praaidantial Environmantal Education Award 
program to ba adainiatarad by tha Council on Environmantal Quality. 
Thia program ia daaignad to atiaulata tha introduction of 
anvironmantal aducation into alamantary and aacondary achool 
curricula and to raward axcallant taachara. Tha awarda would 
racogniia taachara, two from aach Stata, who daaignad and 
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lBpl«Mnt«d tLs soBt innovBtiv* bikI ■ff«ctiv« progrus to tMch 
■tudMttf About th« uivironMnt. CBQ will bo tranraitting 
logialBtivo languago for this bill shortly, and w« boliovo that 
this l«9iBlBtion should b« incorporstod in any bill. 

km you can ■•• froa BPA's on-^oing vork I havo highlightod, 
Mny of th« Bctiviti^B which H.R. 3614 would Buthoriso — training 
progrus, award prograaa, intomahipa, fallowahipa, and granta — 
ara alraady undarvay at tha Agancy or ara baing conta^latad. And 
ao wa find ouraalvaa philoa^^ohically vary cloaa to both tha 
principlaa «mich undarlia thia bill, aa wall aa aany of tha 
prograBS it anviaiona. 

Aa you sight axpact, howavar, wa hava concama at ut cartain 
proviaiona of tha bill. Two aapacta of tha bill, in particular, 
raiaa concama for ua. Tha firat ia tha Bnvironaantal Education 
Tniat Fund aatabliahad by Saction 10 of tha bill. 

Tha auB of $15 aiiiion would ba authorisad to ba appropriatad 
fro» tha Truat Fund to carry out tha activitiaa contaaplatad by tha 
bill. Tha Truat Fund would ba financcKl by taking half tha amount 
of any Padaral panalty paid by pollution control violatora and 
dapoaiting it into tha Fund. Noraally, thaaa panaltiaa would go 
to tha U.S. Traaaury. 

Tha AdBiniatration auat raiaa atrong objactiona to tha aatting 
aaida of any portion of Fadaral aoniaa for tha purpoaa of thia 
bill. Furthar, whila wa do not objact to a aaparata lina itaa in 
tha budgat to fund thaaa activitiaa, wa do not baliava aatabliahing 
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« Tru«t Fund i« n«c««Mry. Having Mid this, w« do racognit* th« 
n««d for gr#«t«r fl«xibility in funding •xpandad •nvirowisntal 
•ducat ion afforta. To thia and, wa ara praaantly axploring 
altamativa funding aachaniaBa, including tha poaaibility of 
authorising tha Agancy to racaiva privi?ta contributiona for 
•nvironsantal aducation prograaa. Wa would lllca to work with tha 
aubcoaaittaa ataff on thaaa iaauaa. 

k aacond concam la with Sactiona 2 and 4 of tha bill. Thaaa 
aactiona rafar to EPA and tha propoaad Offica of Environaantal 
Education aa aupporting tha davalopaant of anvironaantal aducation 
curricula. Wa ara obligad to ba bov conaiatant and claar aa to 
EPA^a rola in tha avolution and uaa . aducational curricula 
ganarally. A wida variaty of axpartiaa alraady axiata in tha araaa 
of curricula davalopaant and production — in univaraitiaa, in non- 
prof.* t groupa, and in raaaarch and aducation cantara. In our 
viaw, EPA 'a rola aa laad agancy undar tha bill ahould ba ona to 
ancouraga and to apark curricula davalop»ant, aducation prograaa, 
and training aatariala — not to davalop thaa ouraal vaa in-houaa. 
Our prafarrad approach %rould link ua with groupa who hava 
conaidarabla axpartiaa in thaaa and alliad fialda. Wa would alao 
hopa to ahara EPA 'a tachnical axpartiaa with intaraatad Stata, 
local, and non-profit antitiaa. 

In concluaion, lat mm applaud tha Subcoaaitt aa and you, Nr. 
Chairsan, for your initiativa in thia important araa of 
anviroraMntal aducation. I think wa hava an opportunity with 
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ltt9l«Utien such as this to turn th« avarwiMs born of that first 
Barth Day 1970 into a powarful foroa to i^prova tha anvironMit. 

«a at tha Aganoy look forward to working with tha SubooMittM 
and ataff on thv> apacifica of tha bill, aa wall aa on dafining a 
viaion for national anvironi^ntal aducation and aaking it com 
trua. 

I would ba plaaaad to anawar any quaationa you may hava. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. You say that the Administration 
aiust oppose trust funds, did you say, or set-asides? 
Mr. Reilly. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Owens. All trust funds are opposed by the Adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. Reilly. Well, this is something that has arisen in any 
number of instances where proposals have been made to direct 
funds, such as penalties, in this case, collected from environmental 
polluters to specific causes. That is routinely resisted. It's not re- 
sisted heie as a way of denying the need for the funds or in any 
way suggesting that we don't want to se them provided. We Jo and 
we 11 be back here to make that case. 

We're really objecting to the manner of the funding, to the ear- 
marking that s proposed. This is something lo which the Office of 
Management and Budget and the Justice Department which rou- 
tinely have raised questions and concerns. These monies do go .0 
the Treasury under current law and we don't wish to see that 
precedent broken. I think if it were in this case, we might well see 
other causes advanced in the same way and I would have to object 
to that as well. 

Chairman Owens. I think you made it clear that you think that 
education is important in this area. I'd like to ask if you could be 
more specific and we could pin down just how important it is. 

I had a colleague when I was in the New York State Senate who 
every other year— when it was election time — would propose that 
he would fight to the death to prevent the imposition of tolls on the 
bridges from Brooklyn to Manhattan which had been proposed way 
back in the distant past as one way to stop the pollution in Man- 
hattan by the tremendous number of cars that go into Manhattan 
every day. 

Of course, recent reports have shown that New York has made a 
lot of progress in clearing up pollution in every aspect except the 
most important one, and that is the fact that the cars are still in- 
creasing, the numbers are increasing, and something is going to 
have to be done. 

But he would always make this statement that he'd fight • j the 
death for the imposition of tolls, and it never failed that, he'd get 
headlines behind it and voters, of course, would rally. The voters 
are not going to support some of the stringent actions that need to 
be taken unless there is tremendous amount of education taking 
place beforehand. 

It seems to me that in terms of saving money and lowering our 
costs in other places, a tremendous education program would be 
our most important step in this crusade. Could you comment in 
terms of the proportion of your total budj^et— we're talking about a 
$15 million program. How big is your total budget? 

Mr Reilly. Our total budget request for FY 1991 is in the range 
of $5.6 billion. 

Chairman Owens. $5.6 billion. Now, we're talking about 

Mr. Reilly. The question, Mr. Chairman, I don't think is about 
either the importance of the function or the size of the funding be- 
cause on both of those issues we agree with the authorization level 
that you have, a $15 million authorization level here. 
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I have noted around the country there has been occasionally an 
impulse on the pan of judges to work with cases where there has 
been a large fine levied against a company and where a settlement 
has been agreed upon to encourage a company to bless a settlement 
that itself created a new fund— made a contribution to environ- 
mental protection and clean-up. 

In one case, in the case of the Allied Chemical kepone case in 
Virginia, a foundation was actually created, the Virginia Environ- 
mental Endowment, as a way of making recompense to the citizens 
of Virginia and to support environmental protection there in the 
future. 

That's something that in specific cases 1 think has merit and is, 
as I say, often a part of a settlement. It s the allocating of a specific 
amount of segregated money here, that would be apportioned for 
this purpose only, that creates a new precedent and creates the 
problem that weVe concerned with. But «o I say, it's not a concern 
with the importance of the cause or the need for the revenues, the 
monies to be appropriated to support it. 

Chairman Owens. Leaving the issue of the funding mechanism, 
the amount of funding is what Td like to hear you comment on 
more. What proportion of the total effort in this country should go 
toward education? 

This particular program has had a very pathetic history. You 
know, it had very little support to begin with and then it lapsed 
completely. Now we're trying to resurrect it. We'd be happy to get 
$15 million because $15 million is so much more than zero. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Reilly So would we. 

Chairman Owens. But, really, if we're gc ng to mount a sus- 
tained effort and an effective crusade, whether it comes from the 
private sector or more from the Federal general fund, or wherever 
it comes from, don't we need to put much more into an education 
effort? 

Mr. Reilly. I think that we do in fact need to increase our priori- 
ty for education. One of the examples I would point to that has I 
think, been very successful and on which we might model our ap- 
proach here on has been the Fish and Wildlife Foundation within 
the Department of the Interior. This is a foundation that has been 
established by law with a very distinguished boa^-d of directors that 
has gone out and raised a significant amount of p/wate funding for 
a variety of environmental purposes that then has been matched 
up to a certain maximum by the Federal Government. 

So what we have seen has been both a very large inclusion of a 
number of institutions and people that otherwise might not have 
been engaged in the effort and a much larger amount of money as 
a result of their involvement. So the Federal money really did act 
ks leverage, really served to provide seed money, and then it was 
augmented. As a result, we'-e got a very effective public/private 
partnei3hip. 

I would hope that we could do the same kind of thing in the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. I know there are a lot of concerns 
about the environmental education program that we had in the 
1980s. Fm not specifically familiar with some of the concerns, some 
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of the problems that people saw in that program. Certainly we 
want to inform ourselves of the nature of those problems. 

One problem w£is the inconstancy in funding. jUSt went up and 
down and finally disappeared altogether. We will take account of 
that and consult with those who were most involved wHh it at the 
time to try to make sure that we don't fall into that pattern again. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. Mr. Ballenger. 

Mr. Ballenger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If you don't mind, let 
me start with Mr. Secretary and then I won't screw up the next 
time we meet 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Ballenger. I think this type of educational program may 
have been useful when I was in college in the 1940s. 

I am a businessman who ran a printing operation. In the old 
days, we had an unpaved parking lot — so guess what we did with 
the waste inks at the end of the day? We'd go out and throw them 
oat in the driveway. It was kind of something to keep the dust 
dow^n Strangely enough, we had a little spring at the bottom of the 
hill that my plant was on and I just happened to wander down 
there one day— that was the first time I ever was ecologically ori- 
ented at all— I wandered down to that little spring and one day it 
was red. 

I wondered what happened and I kind of saw in the driveway 
that something was wrong. The next day I went down there and it 
was blue. I realized the inks from my plant were causing this trou- 
ble. From that time forward we never dumped our inks in our 
yard. 

My daughter, looking for an education and very ecologically ori- 
ented, didn't know what she could do so she got a master's degree 
in public administration. The happiest day of her life was about a 
month ago. She quit being the financial officer of my home town 
and went to work in a recycling process that they're developing 
down in Hickory. Private enterprise has invested $2.5 million and 
I'm sure the government is looking down their back. She's now 
super-happy with the idea that she's going to do something for the 
rest of the world. 

As a businessman I still own the company that polluted and my 
pollution was alcohol. I never realized alcohol was a pollutant. My 
plant smells like a fraternity house used to smell on sundayS — you 
know, after the party the night before. I found out that this was a 
dangerous thing we were doing. 

Without government mandate my company installed a $600,000 
catalytic converter to take care of the pollution in the past. 

But, really, my county has noted— was noted to be one of the 
25th worst counties in the I received a good education at Amherst 
but no ecology classes were not offered while I was there. It's some- 
thing that I'm glad to see that we're all paying some attention to. 

I don't want to say anything to the Chairman, but we have so 
much trouble with trust funds around here, trying to get the 
money out to spend it where it's necessary, that I agree with you. I 
don't think we need any more. I mean, we've got an aviation trust 
fund we can't spend and we've got a highway trust fund we can't 
spend We've got a Social Security trust fund that we're misusing. 
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Let's don't have any more trust funds. Let's let the people know 
where their money is going and just straight out fund education. 

I'd just like to thank you again. You don't know what we did 
with your people down there yesterday in North Carolina. 

Mr. Reilly. I'm glad to hear it's going better. 

Mr. Ballenger. Yes, sir, much better. Thank you. 

Mr. Reilly. Thank you. 

Mr. Ballenger. I'd like to say that I greatly appreciate it, and 
we are going to clean up my part of the country. Thank you very 
much. 

NTr. Reilly. Thank you, sir. 
Chairman Owens. Mr. Jontz. 

Mr. Jontz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I hope, Mr. Reilly, that 
you're right, that we can learn from the experience in the 1980s 
and write a better program, and I appreciate your dedication to 
that task. 

I just wanted to note very briefly a previous association I had 
with your Agency almost 20 years ago when you were in your in- 
fancy. I was a member of the Youth Advisory Board to Region V 
EPA. I can't say that the Agency always followed the advise t' it 
we gave them, but I can say it was a very educational experience 
for us, if not for the Agency. 

Mr. Reilly. I'm glad to hear that. I didn't know how that sen- 
tence was going to end. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you» Mr. Chairman and Mr.— I started to 
say, and the next time you are there I will say Mr. Secretary. Mr. 
Reilly, I very much appreciate your testimony and your initiative 
on this legislation. I was in a caucus on another piece of legislation 
that's coming up for mark-up next week and I apologize for being 
late. 

Let me just walk through with you a couple of questions I have 
about the legislation. 

First, I detected from your testimony that you think a better 
funding mechanism is to have the $15 million per year be separate- 
ly authorized and appropriated as a separate line item as opposed 
to a dedicated trust fund. Can you elaborate on that a bit? 

Mr. Reilly. Well, I was saying in answer to an earlier question 
that we support the cause. Obviously that's the meaning of my ap- 
pearance here. We support the direction of the legislation; we sup- 
port its objectives; and we support the authorization level. 

We think these all are not only reasonable but very desirabio 
and much to be applauded. We are not in a position to support the 
establishment of a specific trust fund or of a mechanism that 
would assign 50 percent of the penalties collected which are raised 
from environmental polluters— penalties, I might say, that have 
gone UP faiily significantly as a result of our enforcement priority 
at the Agency— to this or any other cause. 

This is something to which we must object. It obviously would 
invite the concerns of a number of others who have different 
causes perhaps to try to do the same thing. These re'^eipts typically 
do go to the Treasury and we want them to continue to go to the 
Treasury. 
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But I raise that concern, really, as a matter of mechanics, not as 
a matter of raising a concern about the amount of the funds that 
are proposed here We will be back to support an authorization 

Mr. Bartlett So you'd be here for an authorization but to do it 
in the regular old way 

Mr. Reilly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartlett. [continuing] not as a portion 

Mr. Reilly. That's correct. . . 

Mr Bartlett. [continuing] of penalties. Second, as you envision 
the program when fully fleshed out, how much of the education 
would be in schools and how much would be in public education, in 
the adult or in the general conr^munity? 

Mr. Reilly. I think tha^ the way in which the bill has t>een dratt- 
ed is a reasonable balance of grant activity, of attention to a varie- 
ty of specific needs. We possibly would be prepared to discuss some 
of the proposals that have been made to include senior citizens 
with some adult education as well. 

However, I particularly see the need early on— and I had recent 
conversations with presidents of several historically black col- 
leges—to engage students well before they're at the professional 
level or just before their graduate level, to try to make relevant to 
them the implications of science and technical training for real 
world problems that can excite them, can involve them, can cause 
them to think about directing their lives towards solving them. 

So I would hope that early education, elementary education, 
which we have really very little influence on right now— certainly* 
in our Agency— I would hope that it could get a reasonably signifi- 
cant part of these funds. I think that this would yield an important 
payoff. We would see that in later years they would take their high 
school courses more seriously, they would choose electives in col- 
lege and university that lead them toward our kinds of careers— 
the careers for which we have real need, and get us better techni- 
cally trained, scientifically informed professionals where we see a 
severe shortfall arising in the future. 

Mr. Ballenger. Do you have any difficulties in terms of manage- 
ment disagreements with the Department of Education as to the 
EPA having jurisdiction over grants to schools? 

Mr Reilly. None that I'm aware of. No, sir. This is the Adminis- 
tration position that I'm presenting this morning. I think there 
probablv is a good deal that we can learn from the Department of 
Education in how to carry out some of the responsibilities that we 
would have under this bill We certainly would expect to work 
closely with them on that 

I have not discussed this issue with Secretary Cavazos directly 
but I know that he and I are both excited by the convergence of the 
Presidents very high priority both for the environnient and for 
education. Here you've wedded both of them Just prior to Earth 
Day, I think in a very imaginative way. We both support that. 

Mr. Ballenger. On a similar topic, as EPA becomes a cabinet- 
level department, there aic a fair number of other departments 
that have jurisdiction over environmental niatters that are, if not 
purely, at least principally environmental. I'm thinking of the na- 
tional forest, for example, both in actions within wilderness areas 
as well as the harvesting of the national forest as timber. 

'0 
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Do you envision EPA getting more involved as the environmen- 
tal spokesman with other departments. The Department of Agricul- 
ture comes to mind rather quickly. 

Mr. Reilly. Well, you know, the truth is we can't do our job if we 
donH. I think one of the realities that s sometimes difficult, and 
even an unpleasant one, is that an EPA Administrator from time 
to time gets in everybody else's hair, whether it's with Agriculture 
on the farm bill or pesticides or Interior on water contracts or 
Energy on energy facilities and Transportation on alternative fuels 
issues and automobile emissions regulation. That is the nature of 
the requirement if we're seriously to engage these questions and 
improve the environment. 

I can recall, though, some 20 years ago this week I went to work 
at the Council on Environmental Quality ard was given the job of 
helping prepare the regulations, the guidelines, for implementing 
the environmental impact statement requirements. One question 
we had at that time was whether it would make sense either to 
employ peoole directly to do environmental analyses perhaps in 
the Executive Office of the President or to ask the agencies them- 
selves to do it. 

It was very clear to us that if you want these values to take and 
systems to work, you've got to get the various agencies of the gov- 
ernment that have other primary interests to build them in and 
appropriate them and make them work successfully within their 
own programs. 

I think that same lesson holds true, and we would hope in an 
very cooperative way to work with the Department of Agriculture. 
I've certainly worked very closely with Secretary Yeutter on the 
farm bill. He testified recently that there had never been a better 
relationship between the Department of Agriculture and EPA than 
we've got right now. 

I wDuld hope to keep that, and I think if we're to be successful on 
initiatives like this, we have to. 

Mr. Barti-ett. Thank you. I yield back, Mr Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Secretary, I want to thank you. I under- 
stand you only have three or four minutes left and you're late for 
an appointment. I'll ask Mr. Payne and Mr. Martinez to each take 
two minutes of those three or ibur minutes for their questions. 

Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Yes. Thank you, Mr Chairman. I just want to get 
clear about the funding. You said you would certainly oppose a 
trust fund but you would support appropriations processed— au- 
thorization and appropriations. 

Mr. Reilly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Payne. So you're not opposed to the funding? 
Mr. Reilly. No, sir, I'm not. 

Mr. Payne. Okay. Well, that's good because I know that, as you 
indicated, the President has taken on environment and education 
really as what he wants to be known for. That's his legacy when he 
leaves. I do know that when he mentioned the new goals for the 
21st century about drop-out rates no less—a 90 percent stay-in- 
school rate I guess we'll call it, and being number one in math and 
science, and every youngster being ready when they enter school, 
and on the 4, 8th and 12th grade they test on level. 
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Then, though, when we look at the Education budget, it was a 
decrease if you rolled in inflation. So, you know, my concern basi- 
cally—and Tm glad to hear support for the funding— is that the 
goals are great and we all agree with them. I think I was 100 per- 
cent on everything the President said about what he'd like to see 
done. 

It*s just that when it came to the funding mechanism, how we 
will become number one in math and science, I do not know since 
we have very few—we Ve understaffed in those areas with math 
and science teachers. Without some incentive for them to go into 
education, weVe not goirg to attract them with the levels of fund- 
ing and so forth. 

But Tm pleased— I guess I have no question— but Tm pleased 
that you support the funding so that we can move at least environ- 
ment on to the levels that it ought to be educational-wise. 

Mr. Reilly. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Payne. All right. 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. Let me do this. I will 
make a few statements and then I will request, in order that you 
can get out of here in tinp.e, that you respond to me in writing. 

One of the things that we seem to be hung up on— or— that the 
Department seems to he hung up on, including you as the Adminis- 
trator, is the funding mechanism and the curriculum. 

Let me ask you one brief question and you can say yes or no to 
this one. Do you in the EPA not have a division of recycling and— 
educational recycling? 

Mr. Reilly. Well, we have ^ recycling czar, and we have a cur- 
rent effort to try to ensure that all of our regions and programs are 
recycling as much as possible. It*s been a very successful program. 
It*s not a separate department, though, wi'hin the Agency. 

Mr. Martinez. Okay. Well, at least you understand that there is 
a parallel between curtailing certain activities and 

Mr. Reilly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Martinez, [continuing] doing thos. kinds of things that need 
to be done to direct us into an easier direction of handling the 
problems that we have with landfills and polluting, et cetera. 

Mr. Reilly. Sure. 

Mr. Martinez. So, going along on that basis and with the state- 
ment quoted in your written statement that Bush made in Spokane 
in which he said, "Through millions of individual decisions, simple 
everyday personal choices, we are determining the fate of the 
earth." Sc, the conclusion is also simple. We are all responsible and 
it's surprisingly easy to move from being a part :if the problem to 
being a part of the solution. 
In that regard, the EPA has to understand that they have to be a 
art of the solution in education. It's the same thing as drugs. You 
now, we* re never going to curtail drugs until we understand that 
a part of the money that comes from the drug enforcement activi- 
ties of repossession of drug things seized, that we use a part of that 
money for the education to curtail drugs. We have to do that here 
too. 

I can't understand why the Agency would not want a part of that 
money that comes from polluters because polluters are a part of 
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the problem. So part of the solving of the problem is education. I 
believe— and the EPA already has a policy— polluters must pay. 
Mr. Reilly. Yes, sir. . „ , . u 

Mr. Martinez. You go after those polluters and when you have 
to put out great amounts of money to correct the problems— you 
look for them to pay. They polluted. , u, *u 

In the same regard, if they're a part of a total problem, then 
some of that money, rather than going just back to the general rev- 
enues because, God knows, we haven't done a good job with the 
monies we get in general revenues— so, we ought to use that 

"^ThToepartment of Education— as they've had the EPA educa- 
tion program— has not done a good job of it. Has not. But there s 
no reason why you can't coordinate with the Secretary for a strong 
environmental education program. 

Like my two colleagues on my right have said, they 11 call you 
next time "Mr. Secretary," I understood the President was going to 
veto that, but they must have some inside information So, I m 
reallv glad that we'll be calling you "tne Secretary because 1 
think that's where that post should be elevated to because it s so 
important in not only what happens in the world but also in what 
happens to us as a country. i r wu * 

So, in that regard, I'd like you to tell me why you don t feel that 
the EPA, in conjunction with the Department of Education— since 
you have more expertise than the Department Education has on 
those problems dealing with pollution— why you couldn t work in 
conjunction with the Department of Education and go forward to 
setting a national policy that we're going o do something about 
educating people on what they can do to help us clean up the envi- 
ronment. , .o. 11 J u u 

Mr. Reilly. Well, I'm not sure how specifically and how much 
detail the Department of Education itself gets into in terms of cur- 
riculum development. I've had the impression that they resist 
being too intrusively involved in that ti.emselves and that its 
largely a State and local function in their view. 

It's simply something that, especially in the early phase of gear- 
ing up a new prog-am— I suspect we'll do better if we really listen 
to the country, if we pay attention to the concerns that are out 
there. People want to explore and they want to create, and there 
are innovative programs. We're aware of some, certainl, not all ol 

them. ' .J * 

But I think if we respond to what they propose and support a 

different variety of approaches 

Mr. Martinez. It depends on where they come from. Excuse me 

for interrupting you, but I was going to ask you the question 

too 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Rodriguez you- Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Just one last thing an you can respond to me in 
writing. The average person in an urban area is really concerned 
about how he gets to work and back and how he gets out to his 
vacations and back. Really he doesn't think about the environment. 
You go up to Silver Lake and you see the people that go up there 
on the weekends. They throw their litter and their trash. Ihey 
really don't care. They're not educated. 
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Think about all those people in those great urban centers where 
the majority of our populations are that need that education. What 
should be done to raise their awareness? 

Chairman Owens. I think it was agreed that vou could supply 
the answer m writing. " 

Mr. Reilly. All right, sir. 

Chairman 0\yENS. We'd appreciate the answer being made avail- 
able to the whole subcommittee Thank you. 

Mr. ReiiXY. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman Let me thank 
you and compliment the subcommittee on your very constructive 
initiative here. We do want to work with you on it " 

Let me say, too, that education is p jcb for a lot of people Many 
have played and do play an important role. One of them is a wit- 
ness that s about to follow me. Really, I'm very happy I didn t have 
to follow him I might say I see he's got his guitar. I don't have mv 
feuitar— not that I could have followed him if I had. 

I think that it's great to engage people of his reputation and 
commitment in these questions. We all have to work on them and 
I think we 11 make a better educational program and begin to re- 
spond to the country s concerns more effectively if we do 

Thank you, sir 

.^^!'T^'?7^'^?'^- Thank you. Our next witness does not have a 

good talk. We ve been joined by Senator John Chafee 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Owens, (continuing] who was scheduled to testify ear- 
L arrived now. Welcome, Senator Chafee 

Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Chairman, perhaps Senator Chafee could hum 
a tew bars though 
[Lauk hter.j 

ST.ATEMENT OF THE HONOR.ABLE JOHN H. CH.AFEE, IMTEI) 

STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
^'",.*^"o''m^- Chairman, first of all, I wanted to thank you 
Vu^^u^"^" ^""i members of the committee for 

holding this hearing today. I know you're really looking forward to 
the next witness so 1 11 be brief. 

I-,! -^^ a couple of remarks about this legislation which 

m for and, indeed, in the Senate with Senator Burdick and Sena- 
tore Cohen, Cranston, Senator Mitchell and othere, I've introduce.. 
Ihe concept of environmental education is not new In I97o' 
fu here-perhaps some othere remember it-Congress did 
pass the National Environmental Education Act. But unfortunately 
S^ty*^" ' aggressively implemented by the former Department of 
HEW and was repealed in 1981. It seems to me that there's never 
Oeen a more urgent time for broad interdisciplinary approach to 

awarp t.xlay. Certainly we're all 

aware ot this because we re coming up to Earth Day, or the 20th 
anniversary of the original one 

It seems to me we've got to instill in our population, especially 
he younger generation, an understanding that everyday actions 
that we take such as garbage disposal or burning of fossil fuels 
have a direct impact on the life-sustaining ecosystem which keeps 
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us all alive. If we fail at that, I think our prospects for solving 
these environmental problems have been greatly diminished. 

So, the goal of environmental education is to get the next genera- 
tion equipped with a keen awareness of environmental problems 
and, secondly, the skills to do something about it. I think perhaps 
we were all brought up and recognized ourselves perhaps in the ar- 
ticles that just recently appeared in the Washington Post and the 
New York Times about the influence of children on their parents. 

I think we've all had the experience of our children coming home 
and getting after us, whether it's on se'\t belts and now it's on 
whether the tuna that we're eating has been caught in nets that 
entrap dolphins, whether we're drinking from styrofoam cups, 
whether we're affecting the environment in one way or another. 
They get this through education. 

This past Monday, just three days ago, I came back from a trip to 
Eastern Europe where we went to Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Poland. Tiiere we were able to witness fi^^t-hand what happens 
when the environment is really abused and when the people aren'^ 
equipped with the education or the awareness to know what's 
going on about it. 

In those countries the people purposely have been kept in the 
dark about the damage that's being done to the environment and 
kept in the dark by those communist regimes. Now they are discov- 
ering what's happening from those steel mills in the south of 
Krakow and a steel plant called Novahota where they've got 700 
smokestacks. It's one of the biggest steel mill complexes— certainly 
in Europe and perhaps in the world. It's just an environmental dis- 
aster area around it. 

Now, that's not to say that we in the United States are without 
fault. Many of our citizens certainly have been raised to believe 
that the capacity of our oceans or our air to take abuse is unlimit- 
ed and now we're beginning to find out otherwise. Just take some- 
thing like the destruction of the ozone layer. Not many people were 
familiar with that a few years ago and now people are aware of 
what CFCs are doing. 

So, I think this is a good bill and the contents of it have been 
outlined and you're familiar with it. I just want to say I support it 
and hope we can get it passed in the Senate. 

One of the parts that I think is of interes is the scholarships, 
150 college-level scholarships that are provided in this legislation, 
to take youngsters and get them into college courses with scholar- 
ships for environmental education. 

I must say, I think the awards are interesting. The names are 
appropriately chosen. Theodore Roosevelt, Henry David Thoreau, 
and Rachel Carson. That's a pretty good lineup of pro^nvironmen- 
talists. 

So, Mr. Chairman, on that basis I want to thank you for what 
you've done and encourage your committee to proceed as you have 
and hope the bill will get out from you and on up into the full com- 
mittee and out on the floor. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. John H. Chafee follows:] 
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STATBHENT BT 
SBHATOR JOHN H. CRArSB 
IN THE SUBCONNITTBB ON 8BLBCT EDUCATION 
THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR CONNITTBB 
ON THE NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION ACT 

I WOULO LIKE TO THANK THE CHAIRMAN OF THIS SUBCOMMITTEE, MR. 
MAJOR OWENS, AND MR. STEVE BARTLBTT, THE NANKING NENBBR, FOR 
SCHEDULING THIS HEARING ON A BILL WHICH COULD YIBLD LOMG-TBRN 
DIVIDENDS IN THE PROTECTION AND IMPRQVBNENT OF OUR ENVIRONMENT. 
I AM REFERRING, OF COURSE, TO THE MATIOMAL ENVIRONMENTAL 
BDUCA1I0N ACT. I, ALONG WITH SENATORS BURDICK, COHEN, KASTEN, 
MITCHBLL, AND OTHERS, HAVE INTRODUCED SIMILAR LEGISLATION IN THE 
SENATE. 

THE CONCEPT OP ENV.THONMENTAL EDUCATION IS KOT NEW. IN 1970, 
CONGRESS PASSED THE NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION ACT. THIS 
LAW, UNFORTUNATLY, WAS NEVER AGGRESSIVELY IMPLBMENTED BY THE 
FORMER DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, AND IT WAS 
REPEALED IN 1981. ALSO THE UNITED NATIONS SPONSORED A MAJOR 
INTBRGOVBRNKENTAL CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION IN 1977. 
YET NEVER HAS THE NEED FOR A BROAD, INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH TO 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION BEEN MORE URGENT THAN TODAY. AS WE 
PREPARE TO CELEBRATE THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF EARTH DAY, THE 
TOPIC OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION COULD NOT BE MORE APPROPRIATE. 

WE MUST INSTILL IN OUR POPULATION, ESPECIALLY THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION, AN UNDERSTANDING THAT EVERYDAY ACTIONS SUCH AS 
GARBAGE DISPOSAL AND THE BURNING OF FOSSIL FUELS HAVE A DIRECT 
IMPACT ON OUR LIFE-SUSTAINING ECOSYSTEM. IF WE FAIL AT THIS, 
PROSPECTS FOR SOLVING ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS BECOME GREATLY 
DIMINISHED. THE GOAL OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION IS TO ARM THE 
NEXT GENERATION NOT ONLY WITH A KEEN AWARENESS OP ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROBLEMS, BUT ALSO WITH THE SKILLS TO SOLVE THEM. 

I RECENTLY RETURNED FROM A TRIP TO EASTERN EUROPE, WHERE I 
WAS ABLE 1^ WITNESS FIRST HAND THE RESULT OP NEGLECTING AND 
ABUSING THE ENVIRONMENT. IN THESE COUNTRIES PEOPLE ARE NOT ONLY 
ILL-INFORMED, THEY HAVE BEEN PURPOSELY KEPT IN THE DARK REGARDING 
THE HEALTH EFFECTS OF AIR AND WATER POLLUTION. 

WE IN THE UNITED STATES ARE NOT WITHOUT FAULT. MANY OP OUR 
CITIZENS HAVE BEEN RAISED TO BELIEVE THAT WE HAVE A LIMITLESS 
CAPACITY TO DISPOSE OF OUR WASTE, AND THAT THE ENVIRONMENT WILL 
ALWAYS REBOUND PROM THE EFECTS OF POLLUTION. SCIENCE, HOWEVER IS 
BEGINNING TO DISPELL THIS MYTH, AND WE ARE FACED WITH THE REAL 
PROSPECT THAT WE ARE FOULING OUR OWN NEST. IN RECENT YEARS 
SCIENTISTS HAVE OFFERED INCREASINGLY DIRE SCENARIOS ABOUT THE 
EFFECTS OF GLOBAL WARMING AND OVER-POPULATION. 
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BNVIRONHBNTAL BDUCATIOM IS HBCBSSARY TO I NCRKASB PUBLIC 
UHDBRSTAHDIHG OF THBSB PROBLBMS, WHICH ¥IL IH ™UI LBAD TO 
WIDBSPRBAD PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR MBASURBS TO ADDRBSS THBH. 

THE GRBKMHOUSB BFFBCT IS A GOOD CA8B IH POINT. OJH HAHT 
PBOPLrSllSSiTAHD ?HB DBVW^^^ OF TRB "^W' « OIOHB lATBlBT 
SUCH CHBMICIXS AS CHLOROFLUOROCARBOMS • I MOULD CUBSS WWMAHT, 
IS THiriS>OTBHTlALLT THB MOST SIRIOUS PROBLBM FACIMG IWT JUST 
THB UHITBD STATBS BUT THB ENTIRB PLANET. 

PBOPLB HAVB DIFFICULT! UNDERSTANDING HOW A JM THE 

ATMOSPHERE LOCATED THOUSANDS OF MILES AWAY, CAN THREATEN THEIR 
t^S^IHOOD ^THIS^eV EDUCATION IS THE KEY TO DEVELOP PUBLIC 
WDWS?SSSiNG AnTsW NATIONAL AND INTTRNATIOMAL EFFORTS 

TO PROTECT OUR EARTH. 

OPTIONAL! 

NOW WHAT WOULD OUR BILL DO? OU;; PROPOSAL ESTABLISHES AN 
OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION WITHIN THE BNVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION AGENCY AND AUTHORIIES $15 MILLION JJ^LI^^^S^SS^^ 
BP AWARDED ON A CC»!PETITIVE BASIS. THIS SHOULD PUT THE PROGRAM 
II ?IbT 5!nS give it inE visibility AW) VITALITY IT LACKED IN 

THE 1970S. 

UNDER OUR BIU,, A MAJOR UNIVERSITY. OR A CWSORTIUM OF 
UNIVERSITIES AND NON-PROFIT AGENCIES, WILL BE CHOSEN TO ESTABLISH 
AMD OPERATE AN ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM. 
ra?S PrSSrL WIlT OTFE^ AND OTHER PROFESSIONALS TRAINING 

IN THrDEVELOPMENT AND PRESENTATION OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
CURRICULA AND FIELD STUDIES. 

TO ATTRACT YOUNG PEOPLE TOWARD CAREERS IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION, UP TO 150 COLLEGE LEVEL INTERNSHIPS IN FEDERAL 
AGENCIES INVOLVED IN ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES WILL BE MADE AVAILABLE 
BACH YEAR TO STUDENTS. AND TO RECOGNIZE EXCELLENCE IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION. THE BILL CREATES THREE AWARDS HONOn 
OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. HENRY DAVID THOREAU. AND RACHEL CARSON. 

TO ENSURE A CLEANER ENVIRONMENT FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS. WE 
MUST BEGIN TO EDUCATE CHILDREN TODAY. THB NATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 
IS A POSITIVE STEP IN THIS DIRECTION. THANK YOU FOR INVITING ME. 
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Chairman Owens. Well, thank you very much for coming, Sena- 
tor. We'd like a copy of your written statement, if you could leave 
it. If we have time for questions 

Mr. Chafee. Sure. 

Chairman Owens, [continuing] I have no questions but my col- 
leagues have questions. If you'll take the time. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett. Senator, if the dispute is over how it is funded, is 
it your goal then to just simply make sure it's funded, and whether 
it's a trust funH or an authorized and regularly appropriated item, 
is that a significant point in your mind as far as pfissing this bill? 

It seems to me intuitively from listening to the Secretary-to-be a 
moment ago, and also from looking at the budget implications of 
creating another off-budget program that is really on-budget for 
purposes of G;amm-Rudman but is off-budget for purposes of any- 
body being able to do anything about it, it may well be much easier 
legislatively and more productive in the long run to authorize this 
program in the old fashioned way than to set up a new trust fund. 

How would you respond to that? 

Mr. Chafee. Obviously, once you get a trust fund in, then, of 
course, you're assured of the funding of it because clearly the fines 
that are going to be levied are way in excess of what would be re- 
quired. 

However, I know that the Administration— not just this Adminis- 
tration, but all Administrations — are against sogregated trust 
funds. They just don't like them. I guess the rationale being that 
you may get too much money or you may get too little money in it. 
So that the inflow isn't geared to the purpose or the priorities that 
might be encompassed under the legislation. I recognize that. 

So, any way we can get it, we'll take it. The way we've suggested, 
or, if the Administration objects to that, through the appropriation 
process. 

I must say, it's good news to hear the Administration is for the 
amount. That helps the appropriation process a great deal. As we 
all know, if we can get the Administration with us, we've got a 
running start on these things. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. Mr Jontz? Mr. Mailinez? 

Mr. Martinez. Senator Chafee, realistically, given the budget 
constraints and the budget problems that we have and the Gramm- 
Rudman requirement, what do you think are the chances that we 
could get an authorization for this? 

Mr. Chafee. Well, I think they're pretty good. 

Mr. Martinez Let me add— and a continued authorization for it. 

Mr. Chafee. Well, I think the chances are pretty good if the Ad- 
ministration is for it. First of all, the money isn't that— I mean. I 
don't want to brush aside $15 million, but in the total concept of a 
budget that we're working with nationally, the $15 million is rela- 
tively modest. If you've got the committees for it and the Congress 
for it— I mean, this is a popular item. 

Furthermore, you don't run into the objections that frequently 
you get that we're levying some requirement on the schools, man- 
dating something, and not paying for it. We're not mandating any- 
thing; we're giving the schools a hand 
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So, I think those factors, plus the Administration, which I believe 
is very important in all these undertakings, being for it, as Mr. 
Reiiiy indicated, gives us a good chance to get it 

Mr Martinez. Conversely, regarding the trust fund and knowing 
and guaranteeing that the money will be there from then on, do 
you feel it has a better chance or the same chance? 

Mr Chafee. Well, obviously, if you ve got a trust f^ond, the 
chance of you getting the money are better. I might say that oyer 
in the Senete it isn't just the Administration that presents fHim- 
bling block on trust funds. It's the Appropriations Lo- v^. i 
mean, getting by that hurdle is as big as getting by tht nini.,- 
tration. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chafee. Sometimes we succeed in it, bi.t 

Chairman Owens. Nir. Ballenger? 

Mr. Ballenger. No questions. , , , . , „f „„.,r 

Chairman Owens. Again, thank you for taking time out ol yoar 
busy schedule, Mr. Senator. 

Mr. Chafee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. We look forward to working with you on this 
bill. 

Mr. Chafee. Thank you. i . t- tu^ 

Chairman Owens. Our next witness is Mr. John Denver, tne 

President of Windstar Foundation. We want to welcome Mr. 

Denver and announce ahead of time that we cannot make these 

tapes available to the general public 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Denver. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN DENVER. PRESIDENT. WINDSTAR 
FOUNDATION 

Mr Denver. I thank >ou very much, Mr. Chairman, and distin- 
guished members of the committee. It's truly a pleasure and a 
privilege to have this opportunity to submi* testimony m support ol 
legislation you're considering, H.R. 3684, tho National Environmen- 
tal Education Act. ... , . 

You know, I've had the opportunity to testify .n front of U)n- 
gress and the Senate on a few other occasions and its always an 
incredibly moving experience to me, this opportunity, this privilege 
that we have to participate in this way in the Democratic process, 
and I'm honored to be here. . , . . 

To begin, I'd like to acknowledge your leadership m bringing 
such an important issue to this forum. There's nothing more funda- 
mental to the future health of our Nation and the world than con- 
serving and protecting the quality of the environments which sup- 
port all life, and the key to creating that possibility in my mmd is 

^SaTand in the weeks to come we need continued leadership 
from you and your colleagues in order to approve this important 
legislation. You will be creating the necessary legislative support 
for a process of education that enables learners of all ages, and es- 
pecially our youth, to make informed decisions and take responsi- 
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ble^actions affecting the health of environments now and in the 

vJ/'^^ri^ ^f" ^'•■^^'^y •lone: I thanic you tor what 

>ou will do to take this process forward 

iss!ies"foTvL''r^°M'''^' ^'''^ these kinds of 

i^ues for years. My concerns for people and the planet, for culture 
and nature in balance, have been reflected in my music s nee I first 
picked up a guitar and started to sing 

rela"t^'^'^t'ri!nir ''^^ •^^^'-^ support issues 

hnnoT JT^P'f ^""^ ^''^ environment, including work to end 
for t1^', N /.''^P'«"«^• protection of wilderness areas and sup^)rt 
for this Nation s space program, all of which are ways to enhance 
the quality of life here on Earth. ^ ennance 

As part of my personal commitment in 1976 with my friend Tom 
^aTn' J J'^^^'^"*^ Foundation, a non-profit organT 

Fn nH J^"^-^^ ^° education and the environment. The wfndstar 
Foundation is committed to action in support of a sustainaSe 
^"""X^^ 'f- '"'■"'"^ ^ ^ '^^^y^' for informed decisions and re 
"Jve had'tt^t ' f° ^""'^'J^' environment locally and gfobal y. 
worW I^P Sin J^'?'!"u'^1'''t^ opportunity to travel all around the 
world. Ive seen a lot that I wish did not exist in the slums of 
Bombay and in the arid deserts of famine-struck Africa Ye Tut of 
all this human despair and environmental degradation I've seen 
onL I' ' '"^ '•^P'-^^^"^ the tenac ty and dS 

terns ' ^ ^ resilience of ecological sys- 

I'm reminded of an African chief that I met in a village nnllpH 

Th^" mLn °f f^^-" -"-^^^e he 

world. 1 his man, who was the head of a village of 300 families 

wr^^k^^hlm^aboirrn"?.""'^'^'""^ SssTblf fmagTrl '- 

we asked him about the future at one point He said ''Ah tho 

what to do " '^^'^"^'^ willing-when the rains come, v e know 
Now, people everywhere in every walk of life are vearnins fnr « 

woHH T^'' ""1^ l^heve tit people al over th^ 

world share the same basic concerns. They want healthy fc^ for 

resH ^t' l""^ '.•j"'M^"l!""^' ^hey want clean water to drSf and 
Snse ?l^e nP^Tf'- ^^^sarily understanding how, thej 

sense the need to live in a way that is sustainable. ^ 
Now we know that we take and use resources from the earth in 

a'wav ?har' ' '^l^^ ^'^^ "-^^''^ want? to do ?ha^ J 
a way that will prevent others, now or in the future from tlin^ 

chiUl'^'' If' "".^ *^^^'^hy environments"'But hings'^^rf 
pSnd th«TS'^.' ^""^ consequences of our actioSs fre^ 
star?Z J!^\Z 'i"'"^"' P""'"e the whole planet at risk, 
starting with the actions we each take in our own homes in dailj! 

«rlf ^u- t^.Pecially true for those of us who live in the hiKhlv-devel 

?^nat?ons'Xr T'^hX ^^^^.T'^^'-' societies oMhe fnTuS- 
2hnolS\rl whole variety of reasons that involve the new 
iStvtel J i'^''^ developed, as well as the changes in our own 

lifestyles that remove us more and more from close contact S 
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the natural world and how it works, we damage the environment 
and its capacity to sustain life in the actions we take every day. 

I don't believe that any of us really wants to do that. We want to 
live sanely and responsibly. But most often we don't really know 
what to do. 

It s like the simple choice of the paper or plastic at the grocery 
store. A little over a year ago I went to our community grocery 
store and they asked me if I wanted paper or plastic. All of the 
sudden it hit me. I didn't know. It seemed to me that each was 
equally damaging or negative. So, at Windstar we developed a 
cotton cloth bag that you can take to the grocery store, or wherev- 
er you do your shopping, and I know a lot of people are doing that. 
I wish I had mine her'" with me today. 

But It s one of those little things that each one of us can do, 
taking a reusable bag made of renewable resources— one simple 
action that we can take to conserve and use resources wisely. 

More and more people live separate. I should say, more and more 
people live separate from real contact with the consequences of our 
actions. For example, we no longer take personal responsibility, 
most of us, for growing and gathering our own food. And I ve been 
told that most Americans will spend less than four percent of their 
lives in the out of doors I can't believe that. 

Just knowing that suggests to me that now, more than ever, we 
need a process of education that involves people with the living 
world. We need to create a new wisdom based on ecological under- 
standing and environmental literacy that prepares us to make in- 
formed decisions and take responsible actions to protect and sus- 
tain the quality of both our cultural and natural environments. 

We need a systematic and comprehensive approach to developing 
such environmental literacy, particularly in the elementary and 
secondary schools of this Nation. As it stands now, approaches to 
environmental education in our schools are typically piecemeal. 
Education for environmental literacy should be pervasive and a 
priority. 

Schools historically have been responsible for the civic education 
of our youth and we're now faced with a new societal need, one 
that requires us to include environmental literacy within our man- 
dates for civic education. 

All of this leads me to state my enthusiastic support for H.R. 
3684, the National Environmental Education Act. It is my under- 
standing that the Environmental Protection Agency would admin- 
ister this Act, working in c^ose cooperation with educators at local, 
state and national levels, as well as with other agencies and organi- 
zations that have expertise and a commitment to furthering envi- 
ronmental education. 

We need a cooperative ethic and a conservation ethic to guide us 
in this decade of the environment. So I support the cooperative pp- 
proach that is inherent in this legislation 

A special emphasis of this proposed legislation is to improve the 
professional support given to elementary and secondary teachers in 
order to more effectively help them to teach our youth. I can think 
of no more important investment to make. It is truly an invest- 
ment in our future and in the young people who will guide tomor- 
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row and create the environments, support the environments that 
support all life. 

It*s clear to me that we need this legislation. Although I know 
that many individuals and organizations, including private non- 
profit organizations, business and industry, public agencies, and 
others, have been working diligently and persistently to improve 
the environmental education of this country for many years, the 
job is too big and the need is too great for them to continue to face 
this challenge without more partners in the process. 

The Federal Government, working cooperatively with other ap- 
propriate agencies and organizations, should be taking a leadership 
role. The challenges are enormous, the consequences of too little 
action too late are simply unacceptable. We are truly faced with 
issues of survival. 

They affect us in households in every community in the Lnited 
States and they affects each and every inhabitant of the planet. We 
iieed to start right here in the United States to accept a leadership 
role and our responsibility for creating an environmentally in- 
formed and responsible citizeni /. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what Tm talking about to a large degree is 
preventivo action. As one who has been a long supporter of preven- 
tive action, whether it has to do with health care or crime or war, I 
would like to underline my testimony with a little poem that I 
learned about prevention. I found ,this in a chiropractors office. 
This is the story of the ambulance down in the valley. 

**It was a dangerous cliff, as they freely confessed, though to 
walk near its edge was quite pleasant till over the side slipped a 
duke and a prince and it had fooled many a peasant. The people all 
said something had to be done though their projects did not at all 
tally. Some said put a fence around the edge of the cliff; others an 
ambulance down in the valley. 

**The lament of the crowd was profound and so loud as their 
hearts overflowed with great pity, but the ambulance carried the 
cry of the day as it spread to the neighboring cities. A collection 
was made to accumi 'ate aid and dwellers and highway and Allah 
gave dollars and cents not to furnish a fence but an ambulance 
down in the valley for the cliff is all right if youVe careful, they 
SB'd, and if folks ever trip and are falling, it's not the slipping and 
sliding that hurts so much as the shock when they're stopping. 

*'And so for years, as these mishaps occurred, quick forth would 
the rescuers sally to pick up the victims who fell from the cliff with 
the ambulance down in the valley. Said one in his plea, 'it s a 
marvel to me that you give so much greater attention to repairing 
results than to curing the cause while you'd much better aim at 
prevention. The mischief, of course, should be stopped at its source. 
Come, friends and good neighbors, let's rally, it makes far better 
sense to rely on a fence than an ambulance down in the valley.' 

*'He's wrong in his head, the majority said. He would end all oui 
earnest endeavors. He's the kind of a jerk that would halt our good 
work, but we will support it forever. Don't we pick up them all just 
as quick as they fall and treat them with care quite liberally? A 
superfluous fence is of no consequence if the ambulance works in 
the valley. 
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"Well, the story is clear as I've given it here, though things oft 
occur which are stranger or humanely assert to repair al\ the huK 
than the plan oi removing a danger. Be ore it '^^e ^ence 

begin to attend to these things rationally. Yes, build up the fence 
and let us dispense with the ambulance down in the valley. 

In closing, Mr Chairman 

MrD^N^ER. [continuing] I sing much better than I speak. This is 
a song which perhaps underlines everything that I ve said and will 

^My'lld Trie^rBuck Mr. Fuller spoke about the greatest chal- 
lenge facing the human race is one that is metaphysical in nature. 
He?aid we must educate people to the degree that spontaneous ac- 
tions, spontaneous efforts-the kind of which Mr. Ballenger talked 
aboui earliei', the kind of which were honored last night at the 
White House by President Bush-people taking individual action to 
begin working in whatever ways they can create to be part of cre- 
ating a sustainable society and a healthy environment, a sustain- 

^''so'ifhS'song expresses my toolings about this. It was written sev- 
eral years ago. It's called "It s About Time. ' 
[Singing.] 

M?^De"nvi!r. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I strongly support what 
you re doing here today and it would be an honor to work with you 
in whatever way I can to see this come to pass to see that it lives 
very strongly in ine hearts of all of our children, of all of our 
people and people throughout the world. 

Thank you for allowing me to be here today. 

[The prepared statement of John Denver follows:] 
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HR 3684 

KATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION ACT 

Testimony by 
John Denver 
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Mr. cheirnan and diatinguiahed membara of tha Committae, it ia my 
plaaaura to have thia opportunity to aubmit teatimony in auppor? 
of lagialation you are considering, HR 3684, the National 
Environmental iducation Act. 

To begin, I would like to aclcnowledge your leadership in bringing 
auch an important issue to this forum. There is nothing more 
fundamentsl to the future health of our nstion and the world than 

Sunoort °' t*^' wvironnents which 

support all life-and tha key to creating that possibility is 

isadership from you snd your collssgues in order to spprove thio 
i?al?^Ti -ill ^ cresting ths nscs«sry 

isgislstivs support for s process of educstion thst enables 
issrners of .n ages-snd sspecisUy our youth-to maks informed 
decisions and take raaponsible actions affecting the health of 

J" ^'^•"'^ 'o*^ "hat you have 

already dcna-and thank you for what you will do-to take this 
procsss forwsrd. 

y^ll, T!^^^"" ^^'^ ^ thinking about these kinds of 

issuss for yesrs. My concsrns for people and the plsnet, for 
tally r i" hsve been reflected in my ausic 

sines I first picksd up s guitsr and started to sing, in sddition 
II ^noV! i" "uPPort Of issues related 

to people and the environment-including work to end hunger on 
the planet, protection of wilderneaa areas, and support for this 
nation a apace program aa one way to enhance the quality of life 
** P**"^ °' personal commitment, in 1976, with 
my friend Tom Crum, I established the Mindstsr Foundstion-s non- 

?Se iLSI?:r J^fin^^?'^'?*'*^ '° educstion and the environment. 
The Mindstsr Foundation is committed to aarvice in aupport of a 

;;!^?:!n^! • J"'""- •» • c«t«lyst for informed 

decisions and responsible actions to benefit the environment- 
locally and globally. 

THEWIN«>STA««X;NOATION 23,7 SNOWMASS creek ROAO SNOVNMA.S cor 654 M3«74777 FAX 927 4^79 
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I have had the incredible opportunity to travel all around the 
world. I have seen a lot that I wish did not exist — in the slums 
of Bombay, in the arid deserts of famine-struck Africa. And yet 
out of all of this human despair and environmental degradation, I 
have seen much joy. It is a marvel to me that represents the 
ten^Tity and dignity of the human spirit, as well as the 
re Mence of ecological systems. People everywhere, in every 
walk of life, are yearning for a world "hat works. I really 
believe that people all over the world share the same basic 
concerns — they want healthy food for themselves and their 
families, they want clean water to drink and fresh air to 
breathe. Without '■ecessarily understanding how, they sense the 
need to live in a way that is sustainable. We know that we take 
and use resources from the Earth in order to live, and yet I 
don't think any of us really wants to do that in a way that will 
prevent others — now and in the future — from being abl« to live in 
safe and healthy environments. But things are changing so 
quickly and the consequences of our actions are so profound that 
we humans are putting the whole planet at risk, starting with the 
actions we each take in our own homes and daily lives. That is 
especially true for those of us who live in the highly developed, 
highly consumptive technological societies of the industrialized 
nations. For a whole variety of reasons that Involve the new 
technologies we have developed, as well as the changes in our own 
lifestyles that remove us more and more from close contact with 
the natural world and how it works, we damage the environment and 
its capacity to sustain life in the actions we take every day. I 
don't believe that any of us really wants to do that. Ne want to 
live sanely and responsibly. But most often we don't really know 
what to do. It's like the simple choice of paper or plastic at 
the grocery store. Ne hear one thing from some experts and 
an.:>ther from others. This first struck me when I went to the 
grocery in my community and the check out person asked me whtr'her 
I wanted paper or plastic. I didn't know' So now I take my own 
bag whenever I can. This one happens to be one the Nindstar 
Foundation makes available — but lots of folks are offering these 
now. It takes a little planning ahead, but taking a reusable bag 
made of renewable resources to the grocery is one simple action 
we can eac^ take to conserve and use resources visely. 
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More and more, people live separate from real contact with rh« 

our own food ?^ . ^1 " '^'^ growing and gathering 

Just knowln, that .u„e»t, to ». that nov, more th.n ever « 
need . process of eduction that Involves people wUh the' l"l„a 
world. We need to create . new wisdom based on ecoloal«l ' 
understanding and environmental literacy that DreMr« ,^t\„ . 

L^^^rthT-?^tVo1L^^^^ 

elementary and secondary schools of tMs'^nHion it ^^nds 

t^lca'??,"'?"" e.°l'""L"'"*'"'' °- «hools":re 

environmental literacy within our ■.anSa"es"?^r"L?c lluclllT. 

"a.?'t^e"Sair:^:i^5L?^:-t:r ziTditi^iirrAs'ii 
« local, sci: :ii\:iTon:i i v "arr[" °Cit"Sth«""" 

pr:?e"iJon:riu'^^n%t°',J!;iJ VoTZtnl:it'''l'°'' " ^»''"« 

t\"inro%^ So° •"•"^-^"•>-r:h^» "%"e^?ro°u 'yo^^r^'^r::;; 

think of no more important investment to make. It is truiv .n 

inTtre"L^ro^e^tTth"^i:;p^s^-?r.r5e^-^"- 

profit organizations, business and industry, public „enc!eS and 
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is too bi9 end the need is too great for them to continue to face 
this challenge without aore partners in the process. The federal 
90verniD«nt, working cooperatively with other appropriate agencies 
and organisational should be taking a leadership role. The 
chsllenges are enormous and the consequences of too little 
action, too late, are unacceptable. Ne are truly faced with 
issues of survivsl and the quality of life. They affect us in 
households in every conaunity in the United States, and they 
affect each and every inhabitant of the planet. lf« need to start 
right here, in the United States, to accept our responsibilities 
for creating an environmentally informed and responsible 
citisenry . 

As I have said in the lyrics to one of my songs, "It's about time 
we realize it, we're all in this together. It's about time we 
recognize it, it's all of us or none . . .it's about time we 
etart to see it, the earth is our only home ... It's about 
time, it's about changes, and it's about time . . . I^'s about 
you and me together, and it's about time." 

Thank you for this opportunity to share my perspective on this 
important legislation. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you again for agreeing to appear, Mr. 
Denver. 

Td like for you to elaborate a bit on the very emphatic statement 
you made. You said that the private sector can't do it alone. Why 
not? 

Mr. Denver. Well, we need leadership and we need it both from 
the people and we need the foundation to stand on that comes from 
our government to acknowledge those things that people desire, 
that want to have happen, and to be sur * that that's what occurs. 

Quite often, and to a large degree, in business the things that 
have occurred have not come out of malicious intent but because 
we didn't know any better. Yet, now as we've come to know a little 
bit better, we recognize that some of the changes that have to be 
made are in fact going to be expensive because they come so very 
late 

So it's hard to get people in the private sector to change and it's 
hard to get them to support measures sometimes which are going 
to come back and cost them. In this way, most specifically, we need 
the support of our government 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. Mr. Bartlett 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Denver, I have to 
say that of everyone in the country you have probably done more 
m the sense of public education and educating people about the 
need to understand the environment and to work with it. On 
behalf of all of us and of Congress I very much appreciate what 
you've done. 

I have no questions. I thi'ik that this bill will go through and i 
think it will provide some leadership in that area, additional lead- 
ership, and some assistance. But as you so eloquently said, most of 
the actions that need to be taken are private actions. It does re- 
quire the public imprimatur but the imprimatur is only to cause 
private actions to occur. 

I very much appreciate what you've done, 

Mr. Denver. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Jontz. 

Mr. Jontz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman I want to join Mr. Bartlett 
in saying thanks for all of your good work, and also add a note of 
thanks to you for your appearance last week in Indianapolis at the 
Farm Aid Concert as a member of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee and a representative of a rural district where a lot of family 
farmers are trying to make a living. We really appreciate what you 
have done to call to the attention of the people of our country the 
challenges facing us in family farm agriculture. 

It isn't a matter before the jurisdiction of this committee, Mr. 
Denver, but I just want to take half a minute to express to you an 
encouragement for, perhaps, some support you can give to an effort 
now being made in the Congress to protect one of the important 
aspects of our national legacy which is endangered. I'm speaking 
about the ancient forests of the Pacific Northwest 

I filed a bill just a couple of weeks ago, the Ancient Forest Pro- 
tection Act, to try to save some of those forests. We're cutting our 
forests in the Pacific Northwest at a faster rate than the Brazilian 
rain forests are being cut. As you know very well, those forests are 
valuable to the people of our country in many ways. 
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I appreciate the Chairman s patience in allowing me to just i^ke 
a minute to raise that issue, and I hope we have the opportunity to 
work together on that issue. 

There are so many challenges that face us; education is the basis 
for all of them. Your appearance here today will be a big boost to 
our efforts here in the Congress. 

Mr. Denver. Thank you, Mr Jontz. You know, Mr Chairman, 
what he brings up about what's going on in the Northwest— there 
are lumbermen up there who are talking about their jobs and their 
livelihood who are greatly concerned that they're going to be de- 
prived of that by what's going on in the environmental movement 
and what might occur here with this legislation. 

But they, more than anyone else — or as much as anyone else — 
are some of those who need to be educated about the ramifications 
of what they're doing and how it affects our future now, their 
future, the lives of their children and beyond that. 

There are charife^s that have to take place and we need to learn, 
we neec to have some foundation to make such critical changes in 
our own lives. Sometimes ihe only way you can move people in 
that direction is through legislative action 

Thank you. 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Ballenger. 

Mr. Balx£NGEr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman A kind of a strange 
coincidence occurred today that I would like to mention to the com- 
mittee. Every Thursday morning at 8:00 the Congressional prayer 
breakfast meets and the speaker today was Ben Nighthorse Camp- 
bell from out in Oklahoma, an Indian, and very proud of it. 

He brought the chief— I guess this is the proper description— the 
chief holy man of the Cheyenne Nation here to speak to us this 
morning. He came to bless the earth and he said he had a real dif- 
ficult time because everything was paved. So he almost felt like he 
was going to get arrested digging up some of the grass on the curb 
there to bless the earth. 

He spoke to us today and one of the questions we asked him was, 
in all of the religion or— 1 guess you could call it religion of the 
Indians, was there anvthing common among the Cheyenne the 
Sioux and all the rest of them. It fit so beautifully with what we're 
all talking about today and Sunday and so forth — he said the one 
thing that was comnon throughout all Indian lore was that any 
damage you do to nature eventually you destroy yourself. 

I think that basically that's what you're speaking of in the 
Northwest and those of us that live here today. But, you know, you 
destroy the trees, you destroy the animals. This was Indian lore he 
was speaking to us about. Eventually it ties right in to the fact 
that you're doing a little bit of damage every time to yourself rnd 
in the long run you destroy yourself. 

It's strange that it happened today and it's strange that it fits in 
with what you say. I'm just elad I had the opportunity to pass it on 
to you. 

Mr. Denver. Yes, sir. Mr. Campbell is actually a Congressm: n 
from Colorado and I know him only a little. But my son Zathary, 
adopted son, is part Cheyenne and what has been a bit part of my 
life, especially since Zachary came into it and for long before that, 
was a study— a sense of what was so important and viable to the 
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lives of our Native Americans. Truly there is where I became most 
completely aware of the value of nature and our responsibility to it 
and how much we owe to it in a sense. 

So I appreciate what you say. Thank you. 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me join my col- 
leagues in commending you for your activities and your concern for 
the environment. Fm glad you corrected my colleague, Mr. Bal- 
lenger, that Ben Nighthorse Campbell is from Colorado. I claim 
him as a brother too. I was born in vValsenberg, Colorado bnt I now 
live in California. Some day Til go back to Colorado. 

But the thing that you mentioned — a couple of things you men- 
tioned — are partnership and leadership. You know, we've found in 
so many things that we have been successful at that it's been be- 
cause of partnerships between education, government and business. 
Busmess is an important part of that partnership and government 
IS too, if we're going to achieve that education and really provide 
that leadership. 

But the main thing that you mentioned was the spontaneous ele- 
ment getting people to do it spontaneously. As I mentioned to Mr. 
Reilly, I go to Silver Lake sometimes. Whenever I can, I get away 
to a place in Pas Rolas out by Lake Nacimiento because it's nice 
wilderness area. It s open, there's not a lot of people there. I climb 
the mountains of Utah sometimes. I do that to get away because 
they're beautiful places 

But even there I see evidence of polluters, people who don't care 
about the environment. If you really look, it's mostly people that 
come from urban areas that, although they love to get out there 
and enjoy it, they don't want to protect it, they don't want to take 
care of it. 

The big problem that I see is if we talk about funding and we get 
hung up on the funding of this and how we're going to fund it is 
that it doesn't get done and somehow we still don't get to that 
pomt that you mentioned of being spontaneous. 

I think you're absolutely right in saying that we have to be spon- 
taneous about our concern for the environment. Instead of throw- 
ing that paper at that wastebasket and it misses — instead of leav- 
ing it there we all need to be going over and picking it up and put- 
ting it in. \yhen we leave a campsite, cleaning up that campsite, 
and leaving it the way we found it, or better, should be a first prin- 
ciple of all campers. 

I know that you've traveled all over the world and you've seen 
some great environmental problems that you're concerned about. I 
think you're right in saying we're now coming to a period in time 
when we're starting to deal with that. 

Sunkist just announced they won't bu> tuna from people that 
use nets because they're destroying dolphins. Well, that's great. 
But what was the first reaction to that? All the people that catch 
that tuna with those nets say, you're doing us out of a job. You 
mentioned the lumberjacks. 

These are the people that have to be educated. You will be able 
to say, you may still make a living doing it with the concerns for 
the environment. We'll need to do that. 
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In your travels through the United States— and I know you've 
traveled all over the United States— haven't you seen that callous- 
ness that exists? And, can you give us a word of encouragement on 
how we need to address that callousness and get us to do it in that 
spontaneous way that you're talking about? 

Mr. Denver. Yes, sir. Again, it has to do with education and 
simply pointing out to people. We at Windstar ask people to make 
conscious choices, to always live consciously. You know, so many of 
us sometimes walk around with our heads someplace else and 
we're not really conscious of the moment and what's going on, 

I was in Syracuse, New York a few years ago in the fall doing a 
concert, I'd been out for a morning jog, this was a Sunday morning. 
Td been in Syracuse quite a few years before in the fall and New 
England is just glo/iously beautiful. It was a crisp bright morning 
and I went out for a run. 

There was so much trash around what once had been one of the 
loveliest campuses that I've seen in this country that I was ap- 
palled I was depressed. Pretty soon I could no longer run. As I was 
walking back to my hotel, I was asking people why there was all 
this trash around. They said, well, there was a Bon Jovi concert 
last night, or somebody like that. 

You know, I don't know about that concert or what they repre- 
sented, what they put out there, but I know that concert was not 
responsible for all the mess that I saw. 

From that day in all of my concerts, not only in this country but 
all around the world, and at Windstar, in asking people to make 
conscious choices I've asked people to pick up one piece of trash a 
day. Not just be resporsib!*^ for the ones that you're throwing 
away, but as you walk around town, as you're out in the woods, as 
you're walking in some pristine highway out in the wilderness, 
notice the beer can over here and stop and pick it up. Pick up a 
piece of trash every day and that makes a difference. 

That starts to be a part of your consciousness and then you'll be 
looking for the other thini^s that you can do that will be a part of 
creating a sustainable future and a healthy environment 

So I appreciate what you say very much. We need to be remind- 
ed. Sometimes it has to be hammered in at us and it has to be con- 
stant until it gets to be a part of our conscious behavior I think it's 
going to take time, but I think the time is now and I think with 
this kind of leadership and what's going on this week here in 
Washington and around the world with Earth Day, that that will 
come forth 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much, Mr, Denver, 
Mr. Denver. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you, Mr. Denver. On that note, I'll take 
the message to New York that they should pick up a piece of trash 
every day and we'll have eight million pieces of trash picked up 
every day. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Denver. Wouldn't that be great? 

Chairman Owens, That would be great. Thank you again. We 
really appreciate your coming, 
Mr. Denver. Thank you, sir. 
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Chairman Owens. Next we have a panel of witnesses: Dr. Gary 
San Juhan. Vice President of Research and Education, National 
Wildlife Federation; Professor Terry Wilson, Director of Mathemat- 
ICS, Science and Environmental Education, Western Kentucky Uni- 
versity; Mr. Darryl Roberts from Brooklyn, New York; Mr. Steve 
Kussmann, Chairman, Alliance for Environmental Education; Dr. 
Kathleen Blanchard, Vice President for Research and Education at 
the Quebec-Labrador Foundation. 

I would like to note for the members of the subcommittee that 
Congressman Miller could not be here and we'd like to enter his 
written testimony into the record without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. George Miller follows:] 
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Sutefnent of the 
HONORABLE GEORGE MILLER 



H.R. 3684 

The NitioMj Environroenlal EducatioQ Act" 
before 

Subcommittee on Select Education 
April 19, 1990 



Mr. Chainnan: Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss H.R. 

the ''National Environmental Education Act" 
I am especially pleased to be testifying about H.R. 3634 dunng the Twentieth Anniversary 
week of "Earth Day." 

H.R. 3684 now has 54 cosponsors in the House and is supported by many emoronmental 
organizations, including the National WOdlife Federation, the Alliance for Emoronmental 
Educaiion, the National Education Association, the Western Regional Education Council and 
the Sute of Alaska. 

An identical bUl, S IC /a has been introduced by Senators Burdick, Mitchell, Chafcc. and 
24 other senators. 

Environmental problems have become increasingly complex, technical, and interrelated m 
recent years. There is growing evidence that we now face environmental problems on a 
global scale. 

Although the 1970 "Earth Day" put environmental concerns on our national agenda, Pm 
afraid that we are stiU being many of the same environmental iuues today^nd that we wiU 
continue to do so in the fiiture. 

Esublishing a national emoronmenial education program will prepare tomorrow's leaders 
to respond effectively to increaiing.'y complin national and gk>bal emoronmenul problems. 
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The purpose of H.R. 3684 is to tncreiM the public undemanding of the natural 
enviromnent and to advance and develop environmental education and training. 

The bUI will create an i ffke of Envtronmental Education within the EPA and will 
esublish programs to prepire teaching materials and train teachers. It will f!so provide 
grants to local education agencies, colleges, and universities for the development of 
environmental education progn us, and it will establish awards to recognize excellence m 
environmental education. 

This bia is modeled after the original 1970 Environmental Education Act and the 1974 and 
1978 Amendments. You will recall that this legislation was repealed in 1981 by the Reagan 
Administration. 

A total of Si5 million per year ii authorind to implement the Act This legislation 
establishes a trust fiind to support the programs of the Act, and is funded with 50% of the 
penalties paid by violators of environmenul laws. Funding from the Trust Fund wiU help 
ensure sustained funding for the programs of ^his Act 

Based upon my 15 years of experience as a member of the Interior Committee, I strongly 
believe that the Federal Government should promote and play a more active role in the 
development of environmental programs. 

The commitment to the future of our existence depends upon our finding workable 
solutions to these complex environmental problems. The NatxMuU Environmental Education 
Act will help ensure that we have an environmentally educated citizeniy and the professionals 
we need to accomplish those tasks. 
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Chairman Owens We'll begin with Dr Gary San Julian 

STATEMENTS OF DR. (lARY SAN JI LIAN. VIC E PRKSIDENT OF RE- 
SEARCH IN EDICATION. NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION; 
PROFESSOR TERRY WILSON. DIRECTOR. MATHEMATICS. SCI- 
ENCE, AND ENVIRONMENTAL EDICATION. WESTERN KEN- 
TICKV INIVERSITY: DARRYL ROBERTS; STEVE KISSMANN, 
CHAIRMAN, ALLIANCE FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDICATION: 
AND DR. KATHLEEN BLANCHARD. VICE PRESIDENT FOR RE- 
SEARC H AND EDI CATION. Ql EHEC LABRADOR FOUNDATION 

Dr. San Julian. Thank you, Chairman Owens and distinguished 
members of the Subcommittee on Select Education. 

The National Wildlife Federation welcomes this opportunity to 
present our views on H.R. 3684, the National Environmental Edu- 
cation Act. We are the world's largest non-profit conservation edu- 
cation organization with 5.8 million members and supporters. The 
National Wildlife Federation has been involved in environmental 
education throughout our 58 -year history and has proven expertise 
in developino and disseminating environmental education materi- 
als and training educators 

Given the complex array of global environmental problems, we 
view this proposed legislation a critical and necessary step in creat- 
ing an environmentally literate citizenry. We believe that all citi- 
zens should have an understa^ ding of how the world works, how 
ecological, social and technological systems interact Everyone 
must understand that the Earth's life support system is fragile and 
that each of us make decisions every day that affect that delicate 
balance, and we should be held accountable for those choices 

We ' !ieve that the only ^vay to achieve environmental literacy 
is through education. H.R. 3684 is a major step forward in realizing 
the goal of making our citizens aware of their impact on the envi- 
ronment and motivating them to change. The inadequate imple- 
mentation and ultimate demise cf the Environmental Education 
Bill of 1970 was a matter of great concern to our members and I 
believe a setback in the Nation's efforts to promote environmental 
literacy 

Currently there is no Federal coordination for a comprehensive 
and continuing national environmental education program. We 
commend Congressman Owens and this bill's many co-sponsors on 
taking the initiative to once again restore our Nation's leadership 
in this vitally important and too lon^ neglected educational en- 
deavor Without such legislation, tomorrow's leaders will be ill-pre- 
pared to solve the increasingly complex environmental problems 
they will face. 

We need to make sure our young leaders in their century know 
as much about ecolog>', environmental ethics, natural resources, 
and their interrelationship as they do about history, language, arts, 
and the social sciences. We must send this message to the students 
in the inner-city schools as well as those in the rural communities. 

Overall NWF heartily supports the direction and content of this 
bill. We believe it will provide the national leadership and needed 
support for environmental education. Although this bill addresses 
many of the needs identified by the environmental community, the 
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implementation of the Act could be enhanced to make it even more 
comprehensive and effective. 

Given the recent Brumland report "Our Common Future'' and 
the work of international organizations, it is clear that society has 
begun to recognize the global implications of the environmental 
problems. We recommend inclusion of language allocating funds to 
support international environmental education efforts designed to 
increase cooperation, to exchange training methods and materials 
and to promote international internships. 

We also support the efforts of the bill to strengthen environmen- 
tal education programs aimed at all levels of society and would en- 
dorse language that recognizes the importance of educating non- 
formal audiences to include materials for ethnic and culturally di- 
verse peoples and individuals with special educational needs. 

To make the most efficient us of funds, we would also like to see 
the required evaluation of existing environmental education net- 
works and the continued funding of those networks with proven 
track records, such as the federally-sponsored ERIC network, and 
support for already outstanding environmental education programs 
such as Nature Scope, Project Learning Tree, and Project Wild. 

We hope that the bill's proposed provisions for internjships is in- 
tended to also encourage and include participation of classroom 
teachers and other educators. This will help motivate those profes- 
sionals currently in the field and enhance that so important multi- 
plier effect. 

In the same vein, we support broadening the current national 
awards program in the bill to include recognition of outstanding 
student activities. This type of public recognition of scholastic 
achievement will motivate others and add credibility to the cur- 
riculum. 

Although we realize there are limitations to the funding we be- 
lieve that it is critical that the bill be funded at a minimum of $15 
million and would encourage increasing the level of funding in sub- 
sequent years. As a former classroom teacher and a college profes- 
sor for 20 years, it is vitally important that this funding continue 
on and is balanced throughout the years. 

Through the years it's been our experience that expertise for en- 
vironmental educational training exists throughout the country, in 
schools, in not-for-profit organizations, museums, nature centers, 
and other educational institutions and organizations. We would en- 
courage language ensuring the continuation of proven and effective 
training initiatives. 

Finally, the National Wildlife Federation has proclaimed the 
1990s as the Decade of the Environment, and Earth Day serves as a 
kick-off to that decade. This is the time— ^indeed, the time we must 
deal with global environmental concerns or the world our children 
inherit will seriously be degraded. This bill provides vision and 
leadership to help build the environmentally literate citizenry we 
need. 

We at the National Wildlife Federation are ready and willing to 
work with the members of this subcommittee to ensure the timely 
passage of the bill. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Gary San Julian follows:] 
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Chairperson Owens and Distinguished Members of the 
Subconmittee on Select Education: 



The National Wildlife Federation (NWF) welcomes this 
opportunity to present our views on H.R. 3684, the 
"National Environmental Education Act.*" The NWF is the 
world's largest non-protit conservation education 
organization with over 5.8 million members and supporters 
in 52 states and territories. The NWF has been involved 
in environmental education throughout our 53-year 
history, and has proven expertise in developing and 
disseminating environmental education materials, such as 
The CLASS Project. NatureScooe . and Wildlife Week; 
training teachers in preservice and in-service workshops, 
sponsoring public education pr».:irams; and providing 
technical assistance to the environmental education 
community. This year alone, we are distributing morf than 
600,000 Wildlife Week Educator's Kits to America's 
schools, homes, nature centers, and museums, highlighting 
how children of all ages can take individual and group 
action to help protect the earth's resources. 
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Given the complex array of olobal environnental proble«o. 
we view this proposed legislation as a critical and 
necessary step in creating an environmentally literate 
citizenry. What does environwentally literate mean? In an 
environmentally literate society, every citizen has an 
understanding of how the world "worKs^—how biological, 
physical, technological, and social systems interact. 
Every citizen values the environment as the basis of 
human well-being. Every citizen understands that the 
earth's life support systems are fragile, and that each 
of us makes decisions every day that affect this support 
system. And every citizen possesses the skills and 
commitment to effectively participate in making informed 
and environmentally sound resource decisions. We believe 
we attain this literacy through education. And H.R. 3684 
IS a maior step forward in realizing this crucial goal. 

The inadequate implementation and ultimate demise of the 
Environmental Education Act of 1970 (PL 91-516) was a 
matter of great concern to our members and a setback in 
the Nation's efforts to promote environmental literacy. 
We commend Representative Miller and this Bill's many 
cosponsors on taking the initiative to once again restore 
our Nation's leadership in this vitally important and too 
long neglected educational endeavor. Without such 
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legislation, to.orroWs leaders will be ill-prepared to 
solve the increasingly complex environiental problem 
they will face. 

Overall, the NWF heartily supports the direction and 
content of this Bill. We believe it will provide the 
national leadership anJ needea support for environmental 
education. And we are particularly supoortive of the 
recommendations to have the Bill implemented through the 
Environmental Protection Agency and funded through 
appropriations from penalties collected in response to 
the violations of key environmental protection 
regulations. We also endorse the provisions in this Bill 
to train teachers and other environmental profesuionals; 
to support the devei^rr.ant and dissemination of 
innovative curricular and supplementary materials; to 
provide opportunities for student internships; and to 
recognize outstanding achievenent in the environmental 
education field by sponsoring an awards program. 

Although this Bill addresses many of the needs identified 
by the environmental education community, I would like to 
offer the following comments and suggestions as ways to 
strengthen H.R. 3684 and make it even more comprehensive 
and effective in creating the environmentally literate 
citizenry I spoke of earlier. 
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Given the recent Bruntland report "Our Comnon Future" 
and the work of international organizations such as 
UNEP (United National Environment Program) it is 
clear that society has begun to recognize the global 
implications of environmental problems. We recommend 
inclusion of language specifically allocating funds in 
support of international environmental education 
efforts that are designed to increase international 
cooperation; to exchange training methods, materials 
development, and dissemination models; to promote 
international EE internships and staff exchanges; and 
to support international networking. 

We also support the efforts of the Bill to strengthen 
environmental education programs aimed at all levels 
of society, and would endorse language that recognizes 
specifically the importance of educating non-formal 
audiences, such as the general public, nature center 
and museum staffs, parents, and others. We would also 
encourage language that specifically promotes the 
development of materials and training programs aimed 
at meeting the needs of ethnic and culturally diverse 
audiences . 
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3. To Mke the .oat .fficient use funds, „e would also 
like to see the required evaluation of existing 
environ-ental education networks and the continued 
funding of those networks with proven track record.. 
For exMple, the Federally-sponsored ERIC (Educational 
Resources Infor.ation Center) ne -ork at Ohio State 
University has been instrumental in disseminating 
environmental education infor.ation through co.puter 
and print .ediu.s to all eeg.ents ,.f society. Many 
other successful training and .aterial disse.ination 
networks already exist and need continued funding and 
support. 

4. We hope that the propo.ed H.R. 3684 provision for 
internships is intend«l to also encourage and include 
the participation of teachers and other educators. He 
feel that by broadening the pool of participantp, 
beyond students alone, the internship progra. c.n help 
■otivate professionals currently in the field. We also 
hope this provision encourages internships that 
provide environ.ental ajjusaUon experiences within 
agencies and organizations throughout the country, 
including internships in the Depart.ent of Education, 
the U.S. Park Service, the Peace Corps Environ.ent 
Sector, and other Federal environ.ental education 
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program. «e would .l«o support expanding the progra. 
to ofter a limited nu«ber of internahipe in non- 
govern.ent.1 organizations, including schools, not- 
for-profit organizations, and other institutions. 

5. in the saae vein, we would support broadening the 

current national awards progra. called for in the Bill 
to include recognition for student achieve.ent. By 
officially and publicly recognizing those young people 
who successfully carry out action-oriented and 
effective projects, the progra. can motivate others to 
do the ease. 

6. Although we realize there are li-itations with the 
funding -echanis- of this Bill, we would like to see 
the progra.s in H.R. 3684 supported with increasing 
appropriations annually, as revised in S. 1076. We 
feel that the additional funds will ensure that 
progra-s administered by the Office of Environmental 
Education are -ore effective and far-reaching, 
particularly the grant and training initiatives 
outlined in the :)ill . 
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7. It*« been our experience that the expertise for 
educational training exists throughout the covntry—in 
schools, non-for-prof it organizations, »useu»s , nature 
centers, and other educational institutions and 
organizations. We would encourage language ensuring 
the continuation of proven and effective training 
initiatives, and we recoM»end that the newly created 
Office of Environmental Education be encouraged to 
soek and, as appropriate, fund proposals fro» 
throughout the country that recognize and accomodate 
the different regional and grade level training needs. 

8. And finally, we would like the Bill to emphasize the 
totAl environment. We therefore reco»»end cutting the 
word -natural" when referring to the environment. 

The NWF has proclaimed the 1990s as the "Decade of the 
Environment." This will be th*- tine when we MUST deal 
with global environmental concerns, or the global 
environment that our children inherit will be seriously 
degraded. This Bill provides the vision and leadership to 
help build the environmentally literate citizenry we 
need. We look forward to working with the Subconmi ttea 
and Committee to ensure the timely passage of this Bill. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. Professor Terry Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to speak with yoa today. Fve been asked to give somewhat of a 
1 istorical perspective on where we've been going in terms of the 
Federal effort in environmental education over the last 20 years. I 
think that's been done to a certain extent already so Ml try to keep 
these remarks as brief as possible. 

I would like to start out by saying, though, that the term envi- 
ronmental education very often means many things to many 
people, including those of ourselves who refer to ourselves as envi- 
ronmental educators. The multiplicity of meanings is due, at least 
in part to an outgrowth of the relative newness of the term, the 
nature of its origins, and the variance in the goals of its profession- 
als. 

In fact, defining environmental education, particularly for the 
benefit of those who reside in one of the more established niches of 
the academic world, is considered by many to be a continuing di- 
lemma. While some may see education about and for the environ- 
mental to be an essential ingredient in environmental improve- 
ment, others, such as many of the school teachers that I work with 
every day, see also environmental education as a sound approach 
to improving education in general. 

No matter what, most environmental educators would agree, 
however, that environmental education is aimed at producing a 
citizenry that is knowledgeable concerning both the biophysical 
and the cultural environment, its associated problems. People are 
aware of both the social and technical mechanisms that can help 
solve those problems and motivate it to work towards their solu- 
tions. 

The education of human beings to improve the quality of the en- 
vironment was the overriding goal of the Environmental Education 
Act of 1970. That Act, Public Law 91-516, established the Office of 
Environmental Education within the U.S. Office of Education, pro- 
vided funds for grants for the development of multidisciplinary and 
interdisciplinary curricula for levels ranging from pre-school to 
adults, established an advisory council for environmental educa- 
tion, and provided for the delivery of technical assistance to states 
in developing state-wide programs in environmental education. 

The Act did stress the interdisciplinary nature of environmental 
education. This principle was even evident in the development of 
passage of the Act itself. As the report of this House committee 
had noted at that time, one task of environmental education should 
be to puv the pieces back together again, to gain a view of the 
whole so that relationships among disciplines can be clarified and 
the consequences of individual acts as they affect the total environ- 
ment can be recognized. 

The Environmental Education Act of 1970 came at a time when 
a myriad of activities, both public and private, pertaining to the 
improvement of the environmental quality was commencing. How- 
ever, the process of passing this law became an example of a legis- 
lative executive conflict. The law was an effort of the Congress, and 
the U S. Office of Education objected to the creation of a law that 
dictated how they should address environmental education. 
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During the next three years, the law failed to live up to the high 
expectations that accompanies its passage. Of the $45 million au- 
thorized in funding for that period, less than $6 million was actual- 
ly spent. After one year had passed, the U.S Office of Education 
had failed to create the Office of Environmental Education and set 
up the National Advisory Council for Environmental Education, 
both of which were mandated by the Act itself. 

These delays, and the failure to take advantage of the grant pro- 
visions of the Act, soon saw waning of support from various parts 
of the environmental education community. Even though nearly 
2,000 proposals were submitted during the first year of the Act s 
funding, only 75 were actually funded. 

The Environmental Education Act of 1970 was eventually ex- 
tended, with amendments in 1974 and 1978, but the rhetoric of its 
originators was never close to being actualized. Today the U.S 
Office of Environmental Education of course does not even exist 
and the only place that environmental education visibly appears in 
the programs of the current U.S. Department of Education is with 
the Educational Resources Information Center, ERIC, which main- 
tains a very viable science, mathematics and environmental educa- 
tion clearinghouse at the Ohio State University. 

This IS not to say that environmental education is not alive and 
well in the United States. A viable diversity of programs exist 
through the efforts of other Federal agencies, state governments, 
higher education institutions, public schools, and non-formal educa- 
tional entities. However, very few of these efforts are a direct 
result of the passage of Public Law 91-516. 

Oyer the same period of time a variety of other approaches to 
the implementation of environmental education programs hcs been 
developed. Many of these have occurred through the leadership 
and/or assistance of other Federal agencies besides the U.S. l')e- 
partment of Education. Such programs have been facilitated 
through such agencies as the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the National Pprk Service, the Forest Service and the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, just to name a few. 

Of particular interest was an effort launched through the leader- 
ship of the Tennessee Valley Authority. During the last 14 years 
TVA has been the major force behind the creation of a network of 
university-based centers for environmental education. Currently 16 
such centers exist within parts of the seven states served by TVA, 
parts of the Tennessee River watershed. 

Having been initiated by contractual agreements with TVA. such 
contracts have provided these universities with seed monies to help 
establish centers that eventually could become hard-line entities 
within their respective institutions. 

Although all 16 of the existing centers in the TVA network have 
embraced the center concept and are involved in environmental 
education programming, there has been no direct attempt by TVA 
to dictate what the goals of these centers should be. 

TVA has taken the position that they were assisting in the devel- 
opnpent of a network of centers and that as a Federal agency 
mainly involved in resource management, it should not be in the 
business of dictating educational policy to institutions of higher 
education that are actively involved in that endeavor However, re- 
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search has indicated that though the centers and the network ooer- 
ate somewhat independently, the goals and objectives of the centers 
have become very similar. 

In addition, the networking concept has enable* the collective 
group of universities to accomplish much more together than 
would have been possible individually, given the same amount of 
resources. In 1989 alone, the TVA network of centers for environ- 
mental education reached over 7,600 teachers in workshops, devel- 
oped and field tested 75 new programs and provided regional out- 
reach to 176 counties which represents 86 percent of the TVA serv- 
ice region. ^ , _ . . ^ j ^ 

These efforts impacled approximately two-thirds of the students 
in the Tennessee Valley Region, at a current annual cost of only 24 
cents per student by TVA. 

In addition, TVA has demonstrated that a Federal agency can 
provide an infrastructure that can far outlast short-term systems of 
grants and contracts. At Western Kentucky University where I 
hang out, the center we have has developed into a recognizable re- 
gional resource that continues to work with TVA but also has built 
relationships with other agencies, Federal, state and local, as well 
as a host of non-governmental organizations involved in education 
about and for the environment. 

In considering some of the developments that have shaped envi- 
ronmental euucation programs in the past 20 years, it must be em- 
phasized that the projects that have become sustainable programs 
have done so largely because there has been a system created to 
support them long after any initial support may have faded. 

Such has been the case with the TVA model which is currently 
being promoted nationwide by the Alliance for Environmental Edu- 
cation in developing a national netv'ork of environmental educa- 
tion centers. 

As this body considers the possibility of a new environmental 
education act, several points should be considered. 

Number one, if an Office of Environmental Education is f be 
created, it should seek to network with programs that already - .ist 
within the Federal structure. In addition, it should attach itself 
strongly to networking efforts currently underway through many 
of the non-governmental organizations involved in the Alliances 
National Network Project. 

Number two, environmental education and training programs de- 
veloped under such an Act should not be concentrated in a few 
large institutions. Efforts must be made to recogni-e the value of a 
broad-based approach to the development of environmental educa- 
tion. 

Number three, grants awarded through such an Act should be 
based on a system of matching dollars so that as a program devel- 
ops over a period of several years the organization receiving the 
grant can gradually provide more and more direct support. Phis 
will encourage the 'continuation of such program development ef- 
forts long after the funding from this Act stops supportin,^ a par- 
ticular project. 

Funding for such an Act must be substantial. Environmental 
education must be seen to be a form of environmental protection. If 
only a sn all portion of the funds currently being spent on cleaning 
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up our environmental disasters were channelled into a sustainable 

Tf^Trr"^^ "^.".'^1"°" '"^"y of the programs lurking 

in the future could be avoided. Prevention may ultimately be our 
only solution and education is the key to prevention. ^ 

l-inally the passage of the proposed legislation can provide a 
verp^ visible messageto the public thaTeducation about and for the 
environment is indeed of paramount importance. However the im 

&?neTn ?LT 1' W^'^'i?"'' '^"■"^ '"^^ work7h:Us Ifr'eaJy 
being done in the field. We need not reinvent the wheel. 

in the field of environmental education there are already a 

number of well<onceived wheels that can become viable paS of a 

th^ wheels into a more coordinated whole and. of course, ue 
want to make sure we apply plenty of grease. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Terry Wilson follows ] 
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STATEMENT OF 

Ttrry L. Uilftoni Dirtctor 
Ctnttr ior Hithi Scitnc* ind Envtronntnti) Education 
Utftttrn Ktntucky Univtrtity 

BEFORE THE 

Houftt Subconnitttt on Stltct Education 
Of) th» Propo«»d 
Nitioni) Enviromttntal Education Act (H.R. 3^84) 

April 19| 1990 



Introduction 

In thrtt days w« will c»)tbrat» th» tMtntitth anivtrtar/ o^ 
thf first Earth Day, htid April 22, 1970. For ."it past two 
dtcad'tft thi ^'j^iity of th» thvironntnt has bttn publicly 
rtcogniztd as a major dtttrninant of tht quality of lift in tht 
futurt. Tht ntctftftity for tht crtation of an tnv ironntntal Ix 
tducattd citiztnry has bttn stattd contiifttntly during this timt 
by a widt varitty of individuals, organization*, and govtrnmtnt 
tntititft. In hit August 1970 ^nv ironntntal Htssagt tc Congrtftft, 
Prtftidtnt t ixon ttattd that 'it ift vital that our tntirt tocitty 
dtvtlop a ntw undtrttanding and a ntw awartntftft of nan's rtlation 
to hit tnvironntnt." Ht calltd for thv dtvtlopntnt and teaching 
of tnvironittntal conctpts at evtry point in tht tducitional 
proctts in ordtr tc crtatt what ht calltd 'tnvironmtntal 
liUracy' in tht Un<ttd Ptatts* 

Tht ttrn *trv iromvtntal tduc«:tion* ntant many things to many 
ptoplt, including thoftt who rtftr to tKtnttlvtt a% *tnvironntntal 
tducatorft.* Tht multiplicity of mtaningt it, at hast in part, 
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in outgrowth oi tht rtlativt ntwnttft oi tht ttrn, tht nitur* oi 
Its origins, ind tht viriinct in tht goilt oi 1 1« pro^»««ioniU. 
In ^ict, df^ining tnvironmtntal tducition, pirticulirly ^or tht 
btntfit of thost Mho rttidt in ont o4 tht nor» •ttibiifthtd nichts 
oi tht icidtmtc world, it contidtrtd by min/ to b» i continuing 
dilfffmi. The recognition thit tnvironmtntil tducition hit 
fvolvffd fron roots in niturt study, constrvition tducition, ind 
outdoor tducition his b»»n iddrtsstd in tht littriturt tvtr sinct 
tht ttrm tnvironfstntil tducition btgin bt^ng ustd in tht )itt 
19^0's. Tht littriturt dots show thit ilthough i univtrsiUy 
icctpttd dtfinition dots not txist, tnv ironntntil tducition his 
dtvtloptd 1 substintivt structurt ind frimtwork. Host 
tnvtronntntil tducitors igrtt thit tnv ironntnti) tducition is 
iimtd It producing i citiztnry thit is knowltdgtibit conctrning 
tht biophysicil tnvirom«tnt ind its issociittd probltns, iwirt oi 
both tht soctil ind ttchnicil ntchinttms thit cin htlp solvt 
thost probltns, ind notivittd to work towird thtir solutions. 

ft HlftQric<l Ptrsptctivt: Tht Prnii.w* o4 PL 9l>31A 

Tht tducition oi hunin bttngs to inprout Iht quility oi tht 
tnwironntnt wis tht outrriding goil oi tht Enu i ronntntil 
Educition Act oi 1970. For tht purposts oi tht ict tht Congrtss 
dtfintd tnvironnitntil tducition is Mht tducattonil proctss 
dtiling with min's rtlittonshtp with his nituril and ninnidt 
surroundings, ind tndudts tht rtlition oi populition, pollul.n, 
rtsourct illocitton ind dtplttion, construit ion, trinspor tit i on , 
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ttchnology, ind urban and rural planning to tht total human 
tnvirofmtnt .* 

Mort ftptcificallxt th» act: (1) tttabishtd tht Offict o4 
Environiitntal Education within th» U.S. OiUc9 oi Education{ 
(2) provided funds for grants for tht dtvtl opmtnt of 
nul t (di ftc ipl inarx and i nttrdi %c i pi inary curricula for Itvtlt 
ranging fron prttchool to graduatt} (3) tttablithtd an Advisory 
Council for Environntntal Education! and (4) providtd for tht 
dtlivtry of ttchntcal a%%ifttanc» to «tat»s in dtvtloping 
fttatt-Widt programs in tnvironmtntal tducatton. 

Tht Act Mas authorized for appropriation of $5,000,000 for 
PT 1971, $15,000,000 for FY 1972, and $25,000,000 for FY 1973. 
Tht major portion of thtst amounts wtrt to bt granttd to Ftdtral , 
Statt, and local tntitits, and wtrt inttndtd to bt gtvtn for: 
(1) tht prtparation and di sstminat i on of mattriaU arc 
^•vtlopmtnt of programs; (2) prtstrvict and instrvict training 
programs on tnvtronmtnttl quality and tcology; (3) community 
tducation programs dtsigntd tsptciatly for adults; (4) planning 
of outdoor tcological study ctnttrs; and (5) tht initiation and 
mainttnanct of tnv 'ronmtntal tducation programs at tht titmtntary 
and stcondary Itvtls. 

Tht Act strtsstd tht inttrdi sc ipl inary naturt of 
tnvironmtntal tducation, noting tht inttrrtlat lonships among 
conctrns of and about tht tnvironmtnt, Mhilt pointing out tht 
significanct of human inttricttons in improving tnv ironmtntal 
quality. Thtst pr inc ip 1 ts wtrt tvtn tvidtnt in tht dtvtlopntnt 
and passagt of tht Act itstH, as tht rtport of tht Houst 
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comitttt noitdt •out task tnv irom»*nta1 tducation should b» 
to put th» pitcts back togtthtr again, to g«in a vitw of th» 
wholt, fto that rtlationthipt Mong diftciplints can b* cUrifitd 
and the con«tqu»nc»f of individual act« as th»y afftct th» total 
fnvironmtnt can b# rtcogniztd.* 



Tht Unk»Dt Pfofitf 

Th» Environmtntai Education Act of 1970 cant at * timt whtn 
aminad of acttvititft (both public and privatt) ptrtaming to 
tht improvffitnt of •nvironmtntal quality Ma« conntncing. During 
tht san* y»ar Prtsidtnt Nixon had signtd into Ian PL 91-190 (Tht 
National Environnt nta] Policy Act), an tstmattd 25 niHion 
Antncanft turntd out on Earth D*y to dtnand t nor* h»«1 thy 
tnvirowitnt, and tht En« ironi»»ntal Protection Agtncy was crtattd 
by txtcutivt ord»r. Th» Env ironnifntat Education Act was an 
official tndorftfiifnt th*t tducation also had « roU to pUy in 
tht n»w tnvironnrntal nowtntnt. 

Tht Houftt of RfprvfttnUtivtft introduced tht Act through tht 
inti*tivt of Rtprt^tntativt John Bradtmas, a Dvnocrat from 
Indiana. Brad^n^s had ir.tiattd a ftiniUr pitct of Itgislation in 
a prfvioufi fttssion of Congrttt, and th« htanngs htld on that 
bill h.d ftaturtd tht l.kts of Dr. Margartt Mtad, tht .lOttd 
anthropologist, who urgtd that tnvironntntal tducation progrant 
bf crtattd in tltntntary «nd stcondary tchooli, and that thty bt 
titd clotfly with prograns dtsigntd for tht coMiumty. Howtvcr, 
tht proctss of pasting thift law btcant an txctlltnt txanplt of a 
•Itgislatiwt-txtcutiwt' conflict. Tht law was an tffort of tht 
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Congrtss, ind th» U.S. 0U\C9 oi Education objtcttd to th» 
crtition of 1 liw thit dtctittd how thty should iddr»«« 
•nviroMitntil tducition. In th» vi»m of Sidnty Hirlind, Jr., th» 
CaMii««ion»r of thit offict, th» tfforts bting cilled for could 
b» tncorporittd into txitting progrmt of th» Dtpirtntnt o^ 
Htilth, Education indUtlfirt. In pirticulir, tht txtcutivt 
branch objtcttd to tht crtation of tht Offict of EnvironntntaT 
Education within tht U.S. Offict of Education, that was to 
actiiniftttr tht grant program. Tht law wa« tvtntually passtd 
howtvtr, and Prtsidtnt Nixon approvtd it without conmtnt on 
Octobtr 30, 1970. 

During tht ntxt thrtt rtar« tht law failtd to livt up to tht 
high txptctations that acconpanitd its passagt. Of tht 
$45,000,000 authoriztd m funding for that ptriod, Itss that 
$^,000,000 wai actually «ptnt. Sent analysts suggtst s«vtral 
rtasons for this misstd opportunit)^. As ntntiontd btfort tht law 
was intitiattd by tht Congress and not by tht A(tiin i strat i on. 
Thtrt was alrtady a tension that txtsttd bttwttn tht two branchts 
of govtrnmtnt on stvtral pitcts of Itgislatton passtd that during 
that ptriod, particularly regarding Vtttnan war spending. 
Stcondly, tht Adiininstra* '^n ftit that this typt of progran 
should cont undtr tht unbrtlla of tht ovtrall envirormtntal 
tfforti and not bt 'isolattd* in tht U.S. Office of Education. 
Also, Ftdtral support for education wai not a priority of tht 
Nixon Adsintstration. 

> irxaraplt of a conflict bttwttn tht Itgtslativt and 
txtcutivt branchts cf tht Ftdtral govtrnntnt was qiadt cltar 
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during htinr.gs of th» Houst SeUct SubconmittM on Education 
htld ont y»ir ifttr pi««ig» of PL 91-515. Th» nijor rtitont for 
ci))ing tht htiringft wtrt to qutttion why tht U.S. Offict'of 
Education hid fiiltd to (1) crtatt tht Offict of Environntntil 
Education; and (2) ttt up tht National Advisory Council for 
Environmtntal Education; both of which wtrt mandattd by tht Act 
itfttlf. 

Tht»* dtlays and tht failurt to takt advantagt of tht grant 
provisions of Act soon saw a waining of support from various 
parts of tht tnvironmtntal tducation connunity. Evtn though 
1,925 proposals wtrt submitttd during tht first ytar of tht Act's 
funding, only 74 wtrt fundtd. No wondtr tht tnthusiasm that 
grttttd tht Act's passagt was rtpUctd with di ssappointntnt as 
tht initial impltntntation of tht law procttdtd. 

Tht Environmtntal Education Act of 1970 was tvtntually 
txttndtd with amtnttatnts in 1974 and 1978, but ;ht rhttoric of 
Its originators was ntvtr clost to bting actualiztd. Today, tht 
f.S. Offict of Environmtntal Education dots not txist, and tht 
only plact that tnvironmtntal tducation visibly apptars in tht 
programs of tht currtnt U.S. Dtpartmtnt of Education is with tht 
Education Rtsourcts Information Ctnttr (ERIC), which maintains 
tht Scitnct, Hathtmat cs, and Environmtntal Education 
Cltaringhoust at Tht Ohio Statt Univtrsity. 

This IS not to say that tnvironmtntal tducation is not alivt 
andwtll in tht Uni ttd Statts. A uiablt divtrsity of programs 
txists through tht tfforts of othtr Ftdtral agencits, Statt 
govtrnmtnts, hightr tducation, public schools, and non-formal 
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tducitton tntitif* »uch «ft n»tur» c»nt»r» »nd nufttums. Howtvtr . 
v»rx <tw o< thf$e •<<ort» »r» « dirtct r»»ult of th» pa .t»«t of 

PL 91 -5U. 

MQd»l Proo rmm tn Eovironatntal EduCit>Qn 

Ovtr th» stmt ptriod of t me « wintty of othtr *ppr04ch»* 
to th» inpUnitntttion of •nviron»»nt*l tducition progrm* h*wt 
bttn dtwflopfd. M»ny of th»«» h»v» occurrtd through th» 
Itidtrthip »nd/or »s$i»t»nc» of othtr Ftdtrtl igtncit* b»»id»« 
tht U.S. D»p*rtni»nt of Educ»t»on. Such program* hawt bten 
factlttattd through such agtncits as th» U.S. Fish andUildlife 
Strvict, th» National Park Strv.ct. tnt U.S. For.st Struict, and 
tht So*. Cons»rvation Strwict. Of particular interest was an 
tffort l»unch»d through tht Uadershtp of tht Ttnntsstt ValUx 
Authority (TVA) , During tht last fourtttn ytars TVW has bttn tht 
major forct bthind tht crtation of a network of uni vtrsi ty-bastd 
ctnttrs for tnwironntntal tducation. Currently \6 such ctnttrs 
txist within parts of tht stwtn statts m tht Ttnntsstt Rivtr 
wattrshtd, having bttn initiattd by contractual agrttntnts wi th 
TVA. Such contracts havt prowidtd thtst un ivtrsi t i ts wi th "sttd" 
nonty to htlp tstablish ctnttrs that twtntually could btcomt 
hard-lint tnt 1 1 its wi thin thur rtsptctiwt institutions. As this 
•nttworIC has dtwtloptd, TVA has asktd tach ctnttr to optratt 
through four basic functions. Thtst arti (!) ttachtr training; 
(2) rtgional outrtach; (3) program dtwtlopmtntj and <4) rtstarch. 
Thtst functions wtrt originally optrational iitd at Murray Statt 
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c.nt.r, .ndwh.ch h.. ..rv.d „ .h. -^od.l- .or th. cont.nu.n, 
dtvtlopntnt of th* nttwork. 

Although .11 ,,,t..n oi th. .x.tt.ng c.nt.r, ,„ th. TVA 
n.t«orl< h.«. «,br.c.d th. c.nt.r conc.pt .nd .r. .nvolv.d ,n 
progr-,. th.t honor th. <o«r ^unct.on. d..cr,b.d .bo«., th.r. h„ 
no d.r.ct .tt.mpt by TVA to d.ct.t. wh.t th. ,o.U th... 
cnt.r. .hould b.. TW« h.. t.k.n th. po..t.on th.t th.y „.r. 
.....t.n, ,n th. d.v.1op«.nt oi . n.twork c.nt.r., .nd th.t .. 
. f.d.r.l .9.ncy ».,n1y ,n«oI«.d ,n r..ourc. ™.n.g.m.nt, ,t 
.houtd not b. .n th. bu..n... d.ct.t, n, .duc.t.on.1 policy to 
.n.t.t«t.on. oi h.,h.r .duct. on th.t .r. .ct.v.Iy .n,.,.d .n 
th.t ,nd..vor. Hc«.v.r, r....rch .nd.c.t.. th.t though th. 
c.nt.r. ,n th. n.twork op.r.t. .nd.p.nd.ntly, th. ,o.1. .nd 
obj.ct,«.. oi th. c.nt.r .r. r. In .ddit.on, th. 

n.t-ork.ng conc.pt h.. .n.bl.d th. coU.ct.u. group o^ 
«n.«.r..t... to .cco™p1..h ™uch ™or. tog.th.r th.n would h.«. 
b..n po..,bl. .nd.v.du.lly, g.u.n th. «.ount r..ourc... 

In 1989 .Ion., th. TVM n.twork oi c.nt.r. ior .nv.ro««.nt.I 
.duct, on r..ch.d ov.r 7400 t..ch,r. ,n -ork.hop., d.«.1op.d 
.nd <,.,d t..t.d 75 n.» progr„., .„d prou.d.d r.g.on.1 outr^.ch 
to 174 count..., r.pr...nt.ng 84 p.rc.nt oi th. TVA ..r„,c. .r... 
Th... .^^ort. .»p.ct .pprox.».t.Iy t»o-th.rd. oi th. .tud.nt. .n 
th. T.nn..... v.n.y r.g.on, .t . curr.nt .„„„.! co.t only 24 
c.nt. p,r .tud.nt to TVM. ,n .dd.t.on, TVM h.. d.»on.tr.t.d th.t 
• F.d.r.l .g.ncy c.n prov.d. ,n .n<r..tructur. th.t c.n Ur 
outU.t .hort-t.r™ .y.t.». oi gr.nt. .nd contr.ct., M U..t.rn 
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Kentucky Univtrsitx, ^or txMipUi th» ctnttr hk% dtvtloptd into t 
rtcogniZAbU rtgionAl rtftourct, thAt continutt to work with TVA, 
but aUo hA% r»; Ationfthipft with othtr Agtnci»« (F»d»rAl| Statt 

)d 1oca))| Aft w»n A hoftt 0^ non-govtrmttntAl orgAntZAtionft 
involved in tducAtion About And 4or th» •nviroraitnt . 

ImoncAtionft for tht Futurt 

In conftidtring ftont oi dtvtl opmtntft thAt hAvt fthAp»d 
•nvironntntAl tducAtion progrsnft in tht pAftt twtnty ytArft it must 
bt tmphAftiztd thAt tht projtctft thAt hAvt btcont sufttAinAbU 
progrmi hAv* don* fto Urgtly btCAUftt thtrt hAft b»»n a ftyftttn 
crtAtftd to ftupport thtn long Afttr Anr initiAl ftupport fiAX hAv* 
^Adtd. Such hAft bttn tht CAftt oi tht TVM nodtl , which ift 
currtntly bting pronottd nAtionwidt by tht AlliAnct for 
EnvironmtntAl EduCAtion (AEE), a non-profit orgAntZAtion of 
orgAniZAti onft thAt hAft rtcogniztd thAt nttworking ift a ktx to 
tht dtvtlopntnt of tnv tronifttnt a1 tducAtion progrmft thAt 
tngtndtr to rtACh a brOAd baftt of tht popuUtion. 
Tht AlliAnct'ft nAtionAl nttworking projtct ift Atttnpting to 
crtAtt tnv ironntntAl tduCAtion ctnttrft At univtrftititft And othtr 
tduCAtionAl orgAniZAtionft throughout tht Unittd StAttft, And ift 
AttrACting inttrtftt from othtr countitft Aft wtll. 

Aft tht Congrtftft confttdtrft tht poftftibility of a ntw nAtionAl 
tnvironntntAl tducAtion ACt| fttvtrAl pointft fthould bt conftidtrtd. 

(1) If An offict of tnvironmtntAl tducAtion ift crtAttd, it 
fthould ftttk to nttwork with progrAUft thAt AlrtAdy txiftt within 
tht FtdtrAl fttructurt. In Additioni it fthould AttACh itftttf 
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•trongly to nttMOrking tiiorit currtntly undtrwi/ through miny oi 
th» non-gov»r»«»ntil organ i zit i ont involvtd in AEE's Nitioni) 
Nftwork oi Envirormtntil Education. 

(2) Environmtntif tducition ind triining progrimf dtvtloptd 
undtr ftuch in ict should not b» conctntrittd in i 49m lirgt 
institutions. Efforts njst bt madt to rtcognizt th» vilut of i 
broid-bistd ipproich to tht dtvtlopmtnt of •nvirormtntil 
tducition progrms. 

(3) Grants Mirdtd through such in act should bt bistd on a 
systtn oi mtching dolUrSi to that as a progrM dtvtlops ovtr a 
ptriod of stvtral ytars tht organization rtctiving tht grant can 
gradualism providt nort and nort dirtct support. This will 
tncouragt tht continuation of such program dtvtlopmtnt tfforts 
long afttr tht funding from this act stops supporting a 
particular projtct. 

(4) Funding for such an act must b" substantial. 
Environmtntal tducation must bt sttn to bt a form of 
tnvironmtntal prottction. If a inall portion of tht funds 
currtntly bting tptnt on cltaning up our tngironntntal disasttrs 
wtrt channtlltd into a sustainablt tngironntntal tducation 
program, nany of tht probltns lurking m tht futurt could bt 
ivoidtd. Prtvtntion nay ultinattly bt our only solution, and 
tducation is tht kty to prtvtntion. 

(5) Tht passagt of '^t propostd Itgislation can providt a 
visiblt mtssagt to tht public that tducation about and for tht 
tnvironntnt is indttd of paranount inportanct. Howtvtr, tht 
inpl tntntation af such an act should honor tht work that is 
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•)r»«dy bfing doi • in tfit fitld. Ut n»»d not rtinvtnt th» i«httK 
In th» fUld of •nviroMwnta) •ducation thtrt «r» « nuabtr a 
wf))-coflc»iv»d "Mhttlft* that can btcont viablt p«rt« of « 
nationt) tffort. What mi max nt»d art ftOMt 'axltt* to conntct 
thtft* Mlittlft into a nort coordinattd nhoU. And donM foi ^tt to 
kttp applying th» gr»a%». 
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Chairman Owens Thank you. 

I want to extend a very special welcome to my hometown resi 
dent, Mr. Darryl Roberts from Brooklyn, New York Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Darryl Rob- 
erts and I'm honored to testify before the subcommittee this morn- 
ing and to share with you my experiences involving environmental 
education. 

I'm a young environmentalist and adventurer. Tve learned first- 
hand the importance of educating everyone to the needs, chal- 
lenges and dangers thai confront our natural environment. 

In 1989 I became the first American ever to walk 600 miles 
across the Arctic Ocean I was also the youngest person ever to 
travel across the Arctic Ocean since Mathew Henson's efforts to 
help discover the North Pole 80 years ago. I'm also the first Afri- 
can-Aw>erican to ever walk to the North Pole. 

My experiences in the Arctic were part of an international 
ICEWaLK expedition sponsored by the Amway Corporation. I was 
the American representative of that expedition which involved 
eight explorers from seven different countries. 

While all of us shared the challenge of walking to the Pole, we 
also shared the goal of using the expedition to draw attention to 
environmental issues facing polar regions and how those issues 
impact on the rest of our planet. We also shared an understanding 
that our environmental crisis is a global one. The solutions may be 
local, but we must all think of ourselves as part of a global commu- 
nity. 

I m fortunate to have been able to explore the environment in 
ways that few can. But I know that my concern for the environ- 
ment is shared by many. 

My background may not seem typical for the stereotype many of 
us have of environmentalists. I was born in Harlem, New York 
City in 1965. I grew up in a single-parent family without many ad- 
vantages but with many dreams. I grew up dreaming of doing 
something different, something that would have as real positive 
and constructive impact on the lives of others. 

^ kept those dreams alive and they've taken me across the Arctic 
Ocean in an attempt to inspire other young people to become in- 
volved and learn about the environment 

My path from Harlem to the North Pole was not a smooth one. I 
gave college a try, studied engineering, and even tried to become a 
salesperson. Not one of those things was right for me, yet I still felt 
a need to make a difference in this world. 

I began to work with students in a program called Urban Adven- 
tures which gave city youths a chance to explore nature on the 
weekends. I then became an Outward Bound instructor, where I 
learned more about our natural environment 

Tol^tlV?? ^"""^ ^his time that I set my sights on another goal, the 
ICEWALK expedition. Walking to the North Pole taught me a lot 
about nature and the environment. It also taught me that a kid 
from Harlem can make a difference in the kind of ;vorld we live in. 

I now spend my time working with students and sharing with 
them the lessons I ve learned. Those students often share with me 
their conce.n about the kind of world we live in and their desire to 
become involved in saving the planet 
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By returning to the inner-city, I see the changes and the chal- 
lenges facing the rommunity. I see how important it is for disad- 
vantaged youths to become environmentally aware. It helps them 
to look at their own world differently and to start thinking about 
how they can contribute. They are our future leaders, voters and 
environmentalists, and they are, like me, hungry to make a real 
difference. 

I've been able to reach many stu jnts by going dircvtly to their 
schools and telling them about my experiences. The new 
ICEWALK school television series from PBS will reach thousands 
of students with these same warnings, messages and hopes 

But these efforts are not enough. We need continued leadership 
to build the strong environmental ethic among young peoph, we 
need to guarantee that students have the environmental resources 
in their schools and communities to fully develop an understanding 
and appreciation of their natural environment and to instill a com- 
mitment to local action. 

Partnerships are critical. A 22-member international student ex- 
pedition accompanied us as we walked to the North Pole. They 
monitored oar progress from our base camp and they conducted sci- 
entific experiments to determine the effect of pollution on the 
Arctic region. As international ambassadors for young people ev- 
erywhere, they came to understand the critical importance of col- 
laborative efforts. 

They found on their expedition that we are the problem and we 
are the solution. The world can live without us, but we cannot live 
without the world. These students represent an entire generation 
of young people who share this curiosity and a desire to get in- 
volved. 

It is my hope that the National Environmental Education Act 
will help stude nts everywhere. It is my hope that it will bring more 
educational resources, like the ICEWALK school television series 
and study guide, curriculum resources, computer network ex- 
changes and technology resources to students of all ages. 

Public television has a long tradition of bringing environmental 
issues to millions cf viewers in thousands of schools erich year. I 
grew up on public television's nature and science programming. As 
early as the third grade I was thinking about ways to do something 
for the environment. 

I decided then that I would ride my bike to work when I grew 
up. Little did I know that my early excitement was paving the way 
for my trek to the North Pole. The critical thing is that I became 
excited, areamed of making a contribution, started to see my world 
differently, and bf^gan to take initiative. 

Local public televisi( . stations working in partnership with local 
businesses, civic groups and educational environmental organiza- 
tions are an important link in providing students with information 
and resources that foster an environmental ethic If grassroots or 
ganizations like these can be encouraged to work together in every 
community, then students will gain an increased awareness of en- 
vironmental issues. 

One of the greatest challenges in reaching inner-city kids is to 
get beyond their low self-esteem and to help them recognize that 
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tney have a stake in the future. Children with low self-esteem have 
little or no feeling for the environment. 

I could not hf) j made it to the Arctic on my own. Working in 
partnei-ship witi. others, I was able to make the trek from Harlem 
to the North Po^e It is my hope that stuu^nts everywhere will 
have the opportunity to follow their dreams. It is also my hope that 
they will find inspiration and resources in their own backyard, 
vherever that might be. 

I support the subcommittee's efforts to foster a strong environ- 
mental ethic among America's students. I'm confident that part- 
nerships between public and private seOor organizations can play 
a critical role in reaching this goal and I hope that I Jan continue 
to teach by example the importance of preserving our natural envi- 
ronment to young people throughout this country. 

I also support the National Association of Public Television's tes- 
timony on this bill The Association encourages the subcommittee 
to consider public television's ability to increase public education 
and heighten environmental awareness thr:)Ugh programming, in- 
structional resources and training materidls. 

Thank you 

[The prepared statement of Darryl Roberts follows ] 
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My nmam is Darryl Roberta. I Mm honored to testify b«for« th« 
aubcoMi.UtM, and to ohar« with you iiy •xp«ri«nc«a involving 
•nviroiUMntal •ducat ion. 

I aa a young "•nvironMntaliat turn*d adv«ntur«r<" I'v« l«arn«d 
firathand th« inportanc* of •ducating •vryon» to th« n««da, chall«ng«a 
and dan9«r8 that confront our natural •nvironiMnt . 

In 1989, I b«c«M th* firat AMrican mvr to walk acr^aa th« Arctic 
Oc«an. I alao waa th* youngaat p«raon and th« firat Xf rican-Aaarican 
to walk to th« North Pol* My eHp*ri«n/«ap in ^h• Arct-ie var« par*- of 
th« international ICIHALK expadition, aponaoraU by th« A«way 
Corporation. I waa tha AMrican rapraaantativ* on that Mp^dition, 
which involvad ^ight •acplorara from aav«n nationa. 1fhil« all of ua 
aharad tha challanga of walking to th* Pola, wa alao aharad tha goal of 
uaing th* ^xpadition to draw attantion to •nvironMntal laauaa facing 
polar ragiona -- and hew thoaa iaauaa impact on th« raat of our planat. 
Na alao aharad an undaratanding that our •nvironmantal criaia ia a 
global ona. Th* aolutiona aay ba local, but wa auat all think of 
ouraalv«a aa part of th* global coMaiunity 
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I a» fortunate to har« b««n «bl« to %xplof th« •nviroruMnt in waya 
that f«w can, but I know that aiy concern for th« •nvironi^nt la ahar«d 
by Mny. 

My background may not a«wi typical for th« at«r«otyp« many of ua hav« 
of "•nvirona^ntaliata." I waa born in Harl««, N«w York in 19«5 i 
grmw up in a aingl^-par^nt family, without «uch hop« but with »any 
cir«aM. I gr«w up dr«wiing of doing aoiMthing "dif f«r«nt, " aoM^hing 
that would hav« a r«al impact on th« liv«a of oth«ra. I k«pt thoa« 
dr^aaa aliv«, and th«y hav« tak«n mm acroaa th« Arctic in an attmpt to 
inapir* oth«r young p«opl« to b«coM involved and l«arn about th« 
•nvironiMnt 

My path from HarlM to th« North Pol« waa not a amooth on«. I gav« 
coll«g« a try, studied ttnginMring, and ^v^n tri«d to b«cofli« a 
8al*ap«raon. Non« of th«a« thinga waa right for m y«t I atill f«lt a 
n««d to «ak« a diff«r«nc« in thia world. 

I b«gan to work with atud«nta on a program call«<* Urban Adv«ntur«a, 
which glv«a city klda a chanc« to •xplor« nature on w««k«nda . I th«n 
b«cam* an Outward Bound inatructor, wh«r« I l«arn«d mor« about our 
natural •nvironm«nt It waa during thia tim* that I a«t my aighta on 
anothar goal. . .tha ICEWJUJC axpadition 
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lt«lklng to th« North Pol* taught mm m lot about natur* and th« 
•nvlronMnt. It ml«o taught mm that a kid irom HarlMi can makm a 



I now ap«nd ay tlM working with atud«nta and aha ring with thM th« 
3«aaona I hav« l«arn*d. Thoa* »tud«nta oft«n ahar* with mm th«ir 
concarn about th« kind of world w« liva in, and thair daaira to bacoM 
involirad in aaving tha planat. By raturning to tha innar-city I aaa 
tha changaa and tha challangaa facing tha coawunlty. I aaa how 
Important it ia for diaadvantagad youth to bacona anTironaantally 



start thinking about how thay can contributa> Thay ara our futura 
laadara, votara, anvironiMntaliata^ and thay arar lika mm, hungry to 
maka a raal aiffaranca. 

I'va baan abla to raach many atudanta by going diractly to thair 
achoola and tailing thaa about ay axpariancaa. Tha naw ZCXNALK achool 
talaviaion aariaa froa PBS will raach thouaanda of a*, lanta with thaaa 
saaa warni .ga, maaaagaa and hopaa. 

But thaaa afforta ara noc anough. Wa naad continuad laadarahip to 
build a atrong anvironmantal athic anong young paopla. Na naad to 
guarantaa that atudanta hava tha aducational raaourcaa in thair achoola 
and coMunitiaa to fully davalop an undaratanding and appraciation of 
thair natu^ «1 anvironaant, and to inatill a coMtitnant to local action. 




kind of world wa lirm in. 



It halpa thaai to look at thair own world diffarantly and to 
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P«rtn«r«hip« ^r* critic*! . A 22-M»b«r int«rn«tion«l atudttnt 
•icp«dition t«ui •ccoapani«d us to th« lamAUC b%%% cai^. Th«y 
conducted aci^ntific •xporxB«nt« to d«t«niin« th« •ff«ct of pollution 
on th« Pol«r Region. Am int«rn«tion«l mmb%%%%6orm for young p«opltt 
•v«rywhttrtt, th«y cmm to understand th% critical iaportanc* of 
collaborative effort* . They found on their expedition thet we ere the 
problea. The world can live without ue but we cannot live without the 
t-orld. Theae atudenta repreaent an entire generetion of young people 
who ahare this cuxioaity and e dee ire to get involved. 

It ia my hope thet the Metionel BnvironaMintel Bduoetion Jlct will help 
atudenta everywhere. It ia my hope thet it will bring more educetionel 
reaourcea like the ICEUXLK achool televiaic > aeriea and atudy guide, 
curriculum reaourcea, computer network exchangee, and technology 
reaourcea, to atudenta of ell egea. 

Public televiaion hea e long tradition of bringing environmentel iaauea 
to milliona of viewera and thouaanda of achoola each yeer. 1 grew up 
on public televiaion' a nature end ecience prograMing. Aa eerly ea the 
third grede X wea thinking about weya to do eomething for »«e 
environment. I decided then thet I would ride my bike to work i^en 1 
grew up. Little did 1 know that my eerly excitement wea paving the wey 
for my trek to the Arctic. The criticel thing ia thet 1 became 
excited, dreamed of making e contribution, and aterted to aee my world 
differently. 
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Loci public t«l«vi«ion •titioni, working in partnership with loc.l 
bu«in«««M, civic groupi, eductiontl and •nTxroniiant.l organi.ition., 
«r« M important link in providing atudanta with information and 
r«aourc«a that foatar »n anvironmantal •thic. If graaaroota 
organi«ationa lika thaaa can b« ancouraged to -ork togathar in evary 
cOMwnity, than atudanta will g«in »n incraaaad ••••ranaaa ot 
anvironmantal iaauaa. 

Ona of tha graataat challangaa in -aaching innar-city kida ia to gat 
bayond thair low aalf-aataam and to halp tham racogni.a that thay hava 
a .taka in tha futura. Childran with low aalf-aataam hava littla or no 
faaling for tha anvironmant 

I could not hava mada it to tha Xrctic on my own. Working in 
partnarahip with othara, I waa abla to maka tha trak from Harlam to tha 
North Pola It i« "y hopa that atudanta avarywhara will hava tha 
opportunity to follow thair draama. It la alao my hopa that thay will 
find inapiration and raaourcaa in thair own backyard, wharavar that 
might ba. 

I aupport tha aubcommittaa' a afforta to foatar « -trong anvironmantal 
athic among tha Amaiica'a atudanta. I'« confidant that partnarahipa 
batwaan public and privata aactor organiaationa can play a critxc^l 
rola in raaching thia goal. And, 1 hopa that I can continua to taach, 
by axampla, tha importance of praaarving our natural anviron^nt, to 
young paopla throughout thia country 
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I also support thm National Aaaoeiation of Public Tal«viaion'a 
taatiaony on thia bill. Tha Aaaoeiation ancourag^a th« aubcoMittaa to 
eonaidar public talaviaion'a ability to incraaaa public education and 
haightan anrironMntal awaranaaa through prograMting, inatructional 
raaoure«a and training aatariala. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Steve Kussmann, Chairman of the Alliance for Environment 
tal Educftion. ^ ... , 

Mr. K JSSMANN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It s a privilege to be 

here. „ ^ , 

My name is Steve Kussmann and I m Chairman of the Alliance 
for Environmental Education, the Nation's largest environmental 
education organization. I'm also Director of Communications Pro- 
grams for the American Gas Association that is submitting written 
testimony to this subcommittee. Today I appear on behalf of the 
Alliance. 

It is a privilege to appear before this subcommittee on a matter 
of great importance to the Nation and the world. The Alliance com- 
mends your leadership in bringing the National Environmental 
Education Act before the U.S. House of Representatives. The Fed- 
eral Government has a critical role to play in this area and we are 
delighted to see the bipartisan supix)rt that H.R. 3684 has attract- 
ed. , . . . 

The time has come for our Nation to realize that environmental 
quality and economic progress will only be achieved 'vhen our citi- 
zens at all levels of society develop an environmental ethic. Educa- 
tion is the key to the development of that ethic and, therefore, sus- 
tainable development. 

Since its formation in 1972, the Alliance has sponsored research, 
conferences and other initiatives to identify and implement a iia- 
tional environmental education strategy. Over time we have con- 
cluded that environmental education is a life-long process that con- 
tinues on the job and in the home well after formal schooling is 
completed. 

We have learned that this education is best conducted at the 
grassroots level with support and leadership from the state and 
Federal levels. We also have learned that while there is an abun- 
dance of high-quality usable environmental education materials 
and programs available in the Nation, as have been mentioned 
here, the networking mechanisms and partnerships needed to link 
these programs with people did not exist. 

This finding led the Alliance to consider and adopt in 1986 a 
partnership project now known as the Network for Environmental 
Education as its major undertaking. This network was modeled 
after the highly successful Environmental Education Network es- 
tablished by the Tennessee Valley Authority that you heard of a 
few minutes ago. .... .. 

Through the Alliance Network interactive electronically linked 
environmental education centers based at colleges, universities, 
and other institutions serve designated geographic areas with pro- 
grams and cervices that include teacher and professional training, 
community outreach, program adaptation and development, and re- 
search. 

To date, 55 centers are participating in the network and we 
expect 100 to be in operation by the end of the year. Among these 
are the 15 historically black colleges and universities and minority 
institutions which have joined the network. 

We believe the network and the partnership it embodies should 
serve as a role model for your legislation. Issues have evolved since 
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the original Environmental Education Act was enacted in 1970 and 
times have changed since its repeal. The relative absence of the 
Federal sector from environmental education over the past decade 
has been met with a resurgence of interest from other organiza- 
tions, such as those represented by the Alliance. 

However, our Nation needs strong Federal participation and 
leadership in environmental education and we are pleased to see 
momentum in this direction. A leader among the Federal agencies 
is the Environmental Protection Agency that has come to realize 
that its success depends as much on pollution prevention and envi- 
ronmental education as it does on regulation and enforcement. 

But no sector, noi even the Federal Government, can handle this 
job alone. EPA recognizes this fact and is already building net- 
works and partnerships to meet its environmental education needs. 

For this and other reasons, the Alliance supports the formation 
of an Office of Environmental Education within EPA. We believe 
that to achieve appropriate internal as well as external goals, the 
office should be housed in the Office of the Administrator. 

We support the designation of EPA as the lead agency within the 
Federal sector. There are many environmentally-minded and edu- 
cational-oriented agencies in the Federal Government, and we 
would like to see an Office of Environmental Education in each of 
them. But only EPA has as its sole mandate the protection of our 
environment. That fact, plus the Agency's demonstrated interest in 
environmental education, make I "^A the clear choice for Federal 
leadership in this critical area. 

We also support ^he need for an advisory council :o the Adminis- 
trator on environmental education. Such a council already exists at 
EPA through the Agency's National Advisory Council on Environ- 
mental Technology Transfer mentioned by Mr. Reilly. That Council 
has a committee on environmental education and training. This 
committee has been meeting and discussing important environmen- 
tal education issues for more than a year and already has devel- 
oped a set of comprehensive recommendations for the 161-Adminis- 
trator. 

To bring your legislation into the Decade of the Environment, 
the Alliance recommends that the environmental education and 
training section of H.R. 3684 be revised to include language that 
supports environmental education networks and partnerships, such 
as the Network' for Environmental Education, and others that 
exist 

Today environmental education leaders recognize that a decen- 
falized network of environmental education centers is the most ef- 
fective mechanism to deliver education and training programs. 
Your Act should build on the progress made since 1970 and look to 
the partnerships embodied in the network concept to meet this 
need. 

Finally, the Alliance finds the fur ding mechanism in H R 3684 
innovative and the funding level appropriate, at least in the short- 
term Fundamental, though, to any funding strategy is reliability 
Political change, budgetary crunch or other forces, may mean that 
funding approved one year disappears the next, as was the case 
with the 1970 Act 
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The Alliance believes it imperative that the committee find a 
strategy that will ensure long-term and consistent fundmg for the 
Act so that the long-term process of environmental education does 
not get side-tracked by annual Federal fiscal problems We propose 
that you consider establishing a public/private foundation for envi- 
ronmental education, or a similar mechanism that would meet this 

1166^1 

The Alliance stands ready to work closely with you and your 
staff to complete the crafting of an effective Environmental Educa- 
tion Act that will serve the 1990s and beyond. We are pleased with 
the actions you are taking and we thank you for them. 

Thank you. r n i 

[The prepared statement of Steven Kussmann follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF 
STEVEN KUSSMANN 
CHAIRMAN, ALLIANCE FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SELECT EDUCATION 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

ON 

THE NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION ACT 
H.R. 3684 

APRIL 19, 1990 



My nane is Steven Kussnann and I an Chairman, Alliance for 
Environnental Education. The Alliance is a 501-C(3) 
organization and is the nation's largest environmental education 
organization. Established ir> 1972, the Alliance serves as an 
advocate for a quality environment through education and 
training and advances communications, cooperation and exchange 
among its merJ^r organizations and key audiences. 

Currently the Alliance is comprised of more than lOO member 
organizations, which include environmental, educational, 
government, business, labor, health, civic, professional and 
public int'.rest groups. These organizations collectively 
represent more than 20 million people. 

I also am Director, communications Programs for the 
American Gas Association, a national trade association 
representing natural gas distribution and transmission 
companies. 
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It is a privilege to appear oefore this committee and to 
offer my perspective or. the National Environmental Education Kct 
and your efforts to renew the federal government's commitment to 
enviroiuaental education. 

Today I speak for the Alliance for Environmental Education. 
I will begin by giving general views on environmental education 
and then I will address specific points related to H.R. 3684, 
the National Environmental Education Act. 

Last September, it was my honor to co-chair a two-day 
public hearing on education, training and sustainable 
development. The purpose of the hearing was to examine 
education strategies that would allow our nation to achieve its 
twin goals of environmental quality and economic progress. 
More than 40 expert witnesses representing a broad spectrum from 
educational and training inst tutions, public interest 
organizations, govfernment, business, the medic, and professional 
societies addressed the hearing, which was entitled "Planet at 
Risk: Charting an Enviro-jnental Ethic." 

Most appropriately, uhe hearing was kicked off with the 
testimony of 13-year-old Cathy Bell from Closter, New Jersey. 
As a fifth-grade student from the Tenakill School in Closter, 
Cathy was a co-founder of the student environmental education 
organization "Kids Against Pollution." That group now has more 
than 500 chapters in 47 states and three countries. 

Cathy's message to us was clear. She said that a clean 
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•nvironnent is both the right and the responsibility of all of 
us, and her message set the tone for the entire hearing. Cathy 
said that neabers of ''Kids Against Pollution" want a 
constitutional aaendaent guaranteeing clean air and land. 

The hearings underscored a number of other important points 
that are relevant to your deliberations. We were reminded that, 
in the formal education sector, environmental education should 
be infused across the curriculum; that it stimulates an interest 
in math, science, economics, the arts and other subjects, and 
that by making education relevant it motivates young people to 
stay in school . 

We were told that networking and establishing partnerships 
across both traditional and non-traditional boundaries were the 
key to empowering the process of environmental learning. 

We were enlightened about the important role minorities 
must and will play in solving environmental problems, as well as 
the need to localize environmental edu'^ation initiatives. 

We reviewed the concept of learning as a life-long process 
that continues in the workplace, at home, through the media and 
in places of worship long after formal schooling is completed. 

We discussed the impact of television and movies on 
environmental behavior of our citizens, and we were exposed to 
new educational technologists that greatly enhance the transfer 
and networking of information and da' ». 

We became aware of the tremendous amount of mformatior and 
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quality environmental education and training resources that 
already exist. These materials, courses and programs have been 
created in universities, by public-interest groups and 
environaental organizations, by businesses and industries and by 
stite, local and federal government agencies. The very best of 
tUese incorporate excellent strategies, use interesting 
materials that span many subject areas, provide hands-on, real 
life application of the )cnow ledge acquired, emphasize problem 
solving, and train teachers to use the resources and follow up 
with continuing training and support. Indeed, entire curricula 
have been developed and implemented to address many of the 
current environaental issues and problems facing our nation. 

The "Planet at Risk" hearing alao made it abundantly clear 
that sustainable development — economic progress with 
environmental quality — can oni.y be achieved if our society 
changes its values and attitudes toward the environment and 
development. 

How else but through education at home, in school, on 
television, in the workplace, and as part of religious training 
are these new values and attitudes going to be developed? How 
else but through a process of life-long learning can the 
environmental ethic on which sustainable development depends be 
established? There is no better way. 

That is why it is so important that institutions around our 
nation — government institutions, educational institutions, 
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environmental institutions, business institutions — all of the 
institutions that establish and guide environfflental and econonic 
policy, become advocates for environmental education and 
training* 

That is why the Alliance for Environmental Education 
believes it is critically important that our nation and other 
nations of the world develop environmental education networks 
and partnerships that link the grass roots with state, regional, 
national and international effots. 

Indeed, the Alliance maintains that the development of such 
a network is the cornerstone of all future environmental 
education initiatives* 

This network will lead our efforts to infuse environmental 
learning strategies across the educational system, including 
both fon 41 education in our schools and informal education that 
takes place at work and in the home. 

It will be used to improve teacher training, curriculum 
development, public participation and environmental education 
research, it will provide conduits through which electronic 
technologies and other communications and program innovations 
could be tested. 

This environmental education network also reflects the new 
realities that makes its chance for success significant. The 
research and experiences that support the success of networks 
are extensive. 
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Let us examine this optimistic climate and observe how it 
can help us chart a course for success. 

To begin, public concern for the environment and the 
health effects of pollution has never been greater. That 
awareness is poised to be transformed into meaningful political 
action at all levels of government. 

consumer response to pollution concerns is causing more and 
more businesses to reassess their attitudes toward the 
environment. Industry and consumers can no longer afford the 
mega-billion dollar clean up expenses we face annually to 
restore the air, land and water that sustain us. 

These forces are propelling our nation toward the goal of 
sustainable development. They are the forces that have led this 
distinguished body to hold hearings on a new environmental 
education initiative. It is most appropriate that you have in 
your hands today the opportunity to stem the tide of pollution 
and environmental degradation by empowering the forces of 
environmental education and training. 

As we move forward toward the goal of sustainable 
development, we must harness the resources and imagination of 
the federal, state and local governments, large and small 
businesses, educational institutions, interest groups and 
individuals to change the way our society treats the 
environment. 

We must broaden our understanding of the environment by 
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expanding the definition beyond the traditional "natural 
environnent" to encompass interaction between nature and 
society. 

He must through education establish a n^tti^nul 
environmental athir. 

Now let ne tell you something about the Alliance for 
Environmental Education and the Network for Environmental 
Education that we are developing. 

The Alliance is a diverse organization, and our members 
often fall on opposite sides of an issue. But we all share a 
common purpose that is stronger than our differences. We all 
are advocates for environmental education. We support the 
balanced and fair examination of environmental issues, and 
believe that we all benefit when the public is exposed to 
varicus point j of view. 

This approach supports our belief that education leads to 
cooperation and understanding, to progress on environmental 
issues and to the development of an en^'ironmental ethic. 

Since its formation, the Alliance has fostered this 
philosophy by sponsoring research, conferences and other 
initiatives to identify and implement a national environmental 
education strategy. 

research programs and analysis conducted by the 
Alliance have taken us down many roads, but over time we have 
learned that environmental education is best conducted at the 
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grass roots level. 

These local efforts need state and regional support and 
cooperation, and national leadership, coordination and 
coiDfflunications are essential to the success of the process. 

Determining how to effectively combine these elements was 
not easy for the Alliance, but we did discover the answer. It 
was brought into focus during the first National Congress for 
Environmental Education held in Burlington, Vermont in 1983. 

A major finding of the conference was that **A network for 
the promotion of environmental education, training, research and 
communications, which involves the various groups concerned with 
the environment and development, should be established* ** 

This finding led the Alliance to ..^onsider and adopt in 1986 
a project now known as the Network for Environmental Education 
as its major undertaking for the next decade. 

This network was modeled after a successful environmental 
education network established in seven southeastern states by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. For 10 years, TVA centers for 
environmental education have operated on the campuses of 
colleges and universities, linked with similar centers on other 
campuses. Through this network, they were supporting one another 
with .esearch, educational programs, communications and ideas. 
The model captured the imagination of the Alliance, but we 
wondered if sufficient grass roots support existed to expand it 
nationally. 
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To find out, we took the network concept around the country 
through a series of five regional meetings. At those meetings 
the concept and noael were reviewed and discussed by more than 
400 individuals from industry, education, environmental groups 
and governnent. 

The result was that a common chord had been found among all 
the constituents. Support for the network was overwhelming. We 
learned what changes had to be made in the model to fit the 
needs of our nation, and the idea was refined. 

The process of implementation is under way. The network is 
becoming a national and international system of environmental 
education and training centers based at colleges, universities 
and other institutions. 

To date, 55 such centers are in existence and linked 
interactively through the Network. By the end 1990, more than 
100 centers will be in operation. 

As a part of the Network, each center serves a designated 
geographic area with programs and services thac include teacher 
and professional training, community outreach, program 
adaptation and dev lopment, and environmental education 
research. Each center is advised by a board comprised of 
members of the community it serves. 

Centers are supported regionally by one of six councils for 
environmental education. Nationally they are supported by the 
Alliance and its partners in the program. 
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The centers are being linked through conferences, seminars, 
and various connunications technologies including EcoNet^ an 
environnental conpute^^ network. 

He are looking for others to join our efforts, and we are 
open to new approaches that can be employed through the Network 
to educate and train our citizens to develop the values and 
skills needed to deal with the new generation of environmental 
issues, such as global warming, that confront us. 

Aaong the ways we see the network helping to address these 
issues is through risk reduction research and the transfer of 
that information to individuals and organizations that most need 
it. 

We see our centers combining resources to pool information 
on strategies to achieve important communications on economy-of- 
scale benefits. 

We see the centers used to involve state and local 
officials and othar key constituents in the process of resolving 
environmental problems. 

He see them educating the public about che nature of 
pollution and the steps individuals can take to prevent 
pollution. 

He see the centers infusing environmental studies into 
business and engineering curricula, preparing tomorrow's leaders 
to deal with environmental issues. 
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All of th«8« actions ar« based on partnerships, 
partnerships that involvs national, state and local 
participation, partnerships that extend our communications and 
help us avoid re-inventing the wheel, such partnerships are 
fundamental to any and all efforts to carry out effective 
environmental education programs* 

The federal government has a critical role to play in this 
entire effort. We believe that the passage of H.R.3684, the 
National Environmental Education Act, is desperately needod, and 
we are delighted to see you take the lead in addressing this 
need. 

We also are delighted to see the bi-partisan support this 
legislation has attracted. There should be no party politics in 
this critical national initiative. 

I should note that the Alliance played a role in authoring 
the section of the "Blueprint for the Environment" that called 
for a new environmental education act. We are pleased that this 
committee acknowledges the importance of environmental education 
as an integral part of the solution to our nation's critical 
educational and environmental problems. 

We would hope that the Act of 1990 would differ 
considerably from the one that was passed in 1970, reflecting 
the changing timea. Issues have evolved. The relative absence 
of the federal s«jctor from environmental education over the past 
decade has been met with a resurgence of interest from other 
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organizations. However, our nation needs strong federal 
participation and leadership in environaental education. 

The Environmental Protection Agency has come to realize 
that its success depends as much on enviroiMnental protection and 
understanding as it does on regulation and Mnforcement. But no 
sector, not even the federal governaent, can handle this job 
alone. The Environmental Protection Agency recognizes this fact 
and is already building networks ana partnerships to utilize 
existing resources and to develop and disseminate environmental 
education and training program materials. 

Specifically, the Alliance supports the formation of an 
Office of Environmental Education within EPA, housed within the 
Office of the Administrator. Today no other department or 
agency is as appropriate as the EPA to provide leadership for 
this effort. 

While there are many environmentally minded organizations 
in the federal government, only the epA has as its sole mandated 
purpose the protection of our enviroa at. With its intensifie<^ 
focus on pollution prevention and ripk reduction, the EPA 
already has acknowledged the critical importance of education 
and training in carrying out its mission. 

The agency recognizes that a well-educated and informed 
public and a highly trained workforce are critical to the 
success of its efforts to extend beyond its traditional 
boundaries of command and control and to look to pollution 
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prevention as its primary goal. 

Ths Alliance has oeen particularly pleased to see this 
effort exemplified through EPA's office ot Cooperative 
Environmental Management, where the issues of technology 
transfer and training and educatio i have melded together to 
reinforce the importance of education and training to the 
agency's mission. 

We also support the bill's provision ^or an advisory 
council to the Administrator on environment education. We 
would, however, point out ch?.t such an advisory council already 
exists at EPA. Indeed, EPA's National Advisory Council on 
Environmental Technology Transfer (NACETT) , Committee on 
Environmental Education and Training has been meeting and 
discussing important environmental education issues for more 
than a year. 

It was the NACETT Committee on Education and Training that 
co-sponsored the ••Planet at Risk" hearing with the Alliance. 
Utilization of the NACETT Committee on Environmental Education 
and Training, as the federal governjnent ' s advisory council on 
environmental education, would allow this transition process to 
move along much more quickly, taking advantage of the good work 
already accomplished. 

EPA's recognition of the importance of technology transfer 



in accomplishing its mission has enabled the NACETT committee to 
expand the education and training mandate for EPA well beyond 
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the tradition scop« of environmental education. 

It also is worth noting that the NACETT Connittee on 
Environnental Education and Training already has recommended 
that the Administrator redefine the agency's mission to 
encompass a bj'oad environmental education and training mandate, 
emphasizing the importance of national and international 
networks, and that he establish an Office of Environmental 
Education and Training within EPA's Office of the Administrator. 

The functions of this office would include the development 
of a national environmental education and training policy and 
asso-jiated short- and long-term implementation plans, as well as 
an annual report on the status of national environmental 
literacy and behavior. 

The Alliance strongly supports the federal coordinution 
provisions of the proposed Act. We believe that EPA's 
leadership should be extended to oversee this coordination and 
that if possible, the Department of Education's Federal 
Interagency Committee on Education (FICE) be utilized to assist 
in this effort. We do, however, have some concerns that FICfi is 
not adequately supported by the Department of Education. Further 
we are concerned that the Department's focus on formal education 
may preclude coordination of essential non-formal educational 
activity. 

The Allimce believes that the focus of the the 
Environmental Education and Training Program shculd include 
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support for th« Network for Environmental Education being 
developed by the Alliance. Indeed the language of the section 
should be amended to read: "The functions and activities of the 
program shall be the development of public/ private partnerships 
and environmental education networks to efficiently and 
effectively involve educators, environmentalists, business, 
labor and government in a coordinated effort to develop and 
deliver environmental education and training programs." 

As I noted earlier^ environmental education leaders year 
ago recognized that a decentralized network of environmental 
education centers is a much more effective mechanism to deliver 
services. Such a netwo4rk can capitalize on existing resources 
and provide direct access to the grass roots* the level on which 
education must take place in order to bJ relevant and effective. 

If your act builds upon the progress that already has been 
made and capitalizes on suc^ partnerships as our Network for 
Environmental Education, you will enable the federal sector to 
play its leadership role more effectively. 

Another important resource that should be '^oted in the 
legislation is the Environmental Education Clearinghouse at Ohio 
State University. This Educational Resources Information 
Clearinghouse (ERIC) for Science, Mathematics and Environmental 
Education has established an effective method of disseminating 
its information through ^he nation's libraries, wU print ard 
electronic media. 
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In your d«} ^ berationi, you should recognize that the public 
schools ars not ths sols focus of snvironmsntal sducation. In 
fact, ths «ajor institutional support for ths d^vslopaent of 
•nvironasntal education materials in rscent sars has b«sn 
ti'rough 501-C(3) organizations, busir.sss and industry groups and 
govsrnmant agsnciss. Many inspired school tsachsrs anrt a numb«r 
of snlightensd schools also havs playsd an important rol-j. 

The public schools wxll always b« an important focus for 
dslivary of snvironmsntal education; nevertheless, we must 
recrxinize that the nation s educational system is much larger 
than its system of formal schooling Adult education also is 
very important. Town officials, developers, people in business 
and other decision makers must understand evolving environmental 
problems and what they can do to address them. Reaching these 
other pc 'ilations is essential ^f «• truly hope to solve 
environmental problems. Your Act should recognize these diverse 
delivery systems and target audiences. 

We recommend alst that the internship program contained in 
this legislation be broadened so that it is not restricted to 
summer. Many colleges now encourage their students to enter 
internships as an alternative to a regular semester on campus 
during the school year. Additionally, it is important to 
recognize that there are many people who would benefit from 
internships in addition to college students. Teachers, for 
example, might enter an internship as part of a sabbatical 
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l-av«. He also racoBDMd that the BaxlBun length of an 
internship be expanded from four to six months, at least the 
length of ar. acadeaic semester. 

The Alliance co«»ends your awards program. It is good to 
acknowledge significant accotplishaents in environmental 
•ducation. However, you might wish to consider adding awards 
for leadership in government, public interest organizations and 
business and industry to thos, already designated in the 
legislation. 

The funding mechanism proposed by the l-igislation is 
particularly innovative and Indeed the Alliance stro.igly 
•upports the concept of polluters paying for environmental 
•ducation. 

Fundamental, though, to any "unding strategy is 
reliability. Political change, budgetary crunch or other forces 
-y --an that funding approved one year disappears the next, a. 
was the case with the Environmental Education Act of 1970. 

The Alliance believes it imperative that the committee 
find a strategy that will ensure long-term and consistent 
funding for the Act so that the long-term process of 
.nvironmental education does not get side-tracked at the federal 
sector by annual fiscal problems. 

we believe that the current funding level is adequate for 
Che job that needs to be done by the federal sector. As with 
.v.ry federal program, ^ach more could be s^.ent, but we tteiiev. 
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that the strategy provides adequate funds for the programs 



We do however, propose that you go one step further and 
establish a foundation for envj^ronmental education. This 
foundation would receive and disburse the funds provided under 
th« funding section as well as funds raised from the private 
sector. In this way you will establish a public/private 
partnership and a stable footing for environmental education 
that will truly be able to address the long-term needs of 
environmental education in the United State^. 

We believe that, with the kinds of modifications we have 
noted and a fundamental shift in the philosophy of the 
legislation to encourage the development of networks and 
partnerships between the federal sector and the broad-based 
environmental education community that exists in our nation, the 
National Environmental Education Act c* 1990 will not only win 
broad support, but that it will m-'^ke a significant difference to 
the quality of education and environmental protection in this 
'.at ion . 

The Alliance for Environmental Education strongly supports 
your efforts tc pass the National Environmental Education Act. 
We are ready to work closely with you and your staff to complete 
the crafting and enactment of an effective bill. 

Thank you. 



• 

•stablish«d by th« Act. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. 

Dr. Kathleen Blanchard, Vice President of Research and Educa- 
tion, Quebec-Labrador Foundation. 

Dr. Blanchard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. 

I'd like to begin with two scenarios. April on the frozen Yukon 
Delta of Alaska. It's the Yup'ik Eskimo village of Newtok, popula- 
tion 300, and I am in the home of John and Lewis Williams whose 
names have been changed. Jx)uise i*^ pouring me a cup of coffee 
from her Mr. Coffee machine and John is seated in his ^^hair leaned 
against a chest freeztr which is full of cackling Canada geese, black 
brant, emperors and white frenegeese that he shot the previous 
spring. 

He stares out the window and remarks, **It's a beautiful day. The 
geese will soon be back." Then he invites me to go and sit on his 
Chesterfield with his family where mounted on the wall behind us 
are three semi-automatic shotguns. John clicks on a huge color tel- 
evision console and together we watch Tom Brokaw's Nightly 
News. 

Now, 4,000 miles to the east we're on the remote North Shore of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence in Canada. I'm ui the village of Harring- 
ton Harbour, population 350. I'm walking down toward the commu- 
nity wharf in an incredibly thick fog. In the distance are the peri- 
odic sounds of shotgun blacts followed by the crank of an engine 
and the roar of an outboard powered boat. 

I'm greeted by a friend of mine, a fisherman named Bill Thomp- 
son, whose name has been changed, and he ^vites me into a damp, 
dark shed where his 81 year old father is cleaning 18 murres and 
two razorbills which he shot from his boat that morning in the fog. 
He claims they are non-breeding birds that were passing on down 
to Labrador. But I can't help but observe the brood patch on many 
of these birds which suggests that they might be breeding birds 
from the nearby bird sanctuary. 

We have a lively discussion and Bill turns to me and says, 
"Would you like some of these skins for teaching purposes?" 

Well, what do these two scenarios have in common? First, they 
describe activities that are prohibited by the Migratory Bird Treaty 
between the U.S. and Canada. Second, because both groups of birds 
that are described were declining rapidly at the time the events 
took place. Third, because both individuals described have since cut 
back their so^alled illegal take for the benefit of restoring wildlife. 
Their actions are testimony of courage and will and yet they be- 
lieve that their actions of taking birds for food are more valuable 
and fundamental than obeying wildlife laws. 

Their awareness and actions came as a result of environmental 
education, not regulation. Education that emphasized socio-cultural 
factors and the importance of local participation in the manage- 
ment process. 

I commend the subcommittee members for your important initia- 
tive in environmental education and thank you for inviting me to 
testily on H.R. 3684. Implicit in this legislation is the view that 
education is an effective complement to regulation. The bill em- 
bodies strategies that go beyond engendering public awareness to 
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motivating and empowering public action. This is important be- 
cause awareness alone will not change people's behavior. 

Now, Tve been asked to provide a bit of an international perspec- 
tive. I'm an officer of the Quebec-Labrador Foundation, a not-for- 
profit organization incorporated m both Canada and the United 
States with a goal of conserving the natural resources and cultural 
heritage of rural New England, eastern Quebec and the Atlantic 
Provinces. Before assuming the office of Prime Minister* of Canada, 
the Honorable Brian Mulroney was a member of our Canadian 
Board of Directors. 

i in a U.S. citizen. My father is from Newfoundland and my 
grandfather hunted seals For the past 12 years i ve worked with 
fishermen of remote villages in the Gulf of St. Lawrence who ille- 
gally hunt seabirds for the sake of food, tradition or little else to 
do. That's why I want to tell you just a little bit about my story, 
because we think that we are making a difference. 

We began our project in 1978 when populations declined as much 
as 84 percent for razorbill, 76 percent for puffin and when 70 per- 
cent of families were engaged in illegal harvest. We introduced an 
education program that stressed the iraix)rtance of socio-cultural 
patterns and local participation. Community-based youth programs 
and leadership training were reinforced by school activities, in- 
volvement of group leaders, field trips and media events. 

The result by 1988 was a dramatic increase in the population 
levels for most species and statistically significant improvements in 
local knowledge, attitudes and hunting behavior. The average 
number of birds harvested by families dropped from 4 to 24, while 
the basic norm that it's okay to hunt an occasional meal of birds 
remained the same. 

Our experience shows that environmental education is an effec- 
tive complement to laws and enforcement for changing people's be- 
havior, that signs and fines must be balanced with hearts and 
minds if what we're trying to achie\^e is to be durable and sincere. 

We've learned that the following are key points to effective envi- 
ronmental education. 

Number one, long-term commitment. Education is not a quick-fix 
approach to solving problems in the environment, but a vital pre- 
ventative component of a long-term plan. Make your commitment 
long-term; don't leave hanging the already overworked under- 
budgeted educators by sponsoring programs that last merely a year 
or two. 

Number two, leadership development. Teach management and 
communication skills to environmental educators, help them devel- 
op long-range plans. More importantly, develop leaders from within 
all sectors of society, not just education and environment. Make 
leadership training your highest priority; it s our greatest need in 
environmental education. 

Number three, socio-cultural considerations. Don't waste time 
needlessly on resources and in producing new materials. Instead, 
work with people. Understand socio-cultural factors, patterns of 
communication, group no** ns and personal ethics. These are what 
influence people's behavK^r. Build this knowledge into strategic 
plans that emphasize citizen invoKoment 
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Just one example. In your bill, for example, your awards pro- 
gram belongs on the school and community level, not just on the 
regional level. Weave programs into the web of society such that 
citizens view themselves as agents for positive change. Do this and 
your program will be durable and effective. 

Finally, conduct an evaluation so that you might later prove that 
the process works. 

My colleagues in the Canadian Department of Environment anx- 
iously await news regarding this bill. Last fall they drafted a com- 
prehensive environmental agenda in which education is one compo- 
nent. Recognizing that education is a provincial matter, they hope 
to develop a cooperative environmental education strategy. Pres- 
ently the draft environmental agenda is undergoing public review. 

I urge you to support H.R. 3684 now and to see that it passes 
soon. Show the world on this Earth Day that the United States is 
committed to durable and effective environmental education that 
will make a dif^i;rence. 

Mr. Chairman, for the record, I wish to indicate that the North 
American Association for Environmental Education is submitting 
written testimony on this bill as well. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Kathleen A. Blanchard follows:] 
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April on the frozen Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta of Alaska, it is 
the Yuptik Eskimo village of Newt ok, population about 300, and I 
aiB visiting the home of John and Louise Williams (whose names 
have been changed), Louise pours me a cup of coffee from her Mr. 
Coffee machine then attends to her four children seated cross- 
legged on the floor eating seal meat off brown wrapping paper. 
John leans back in his chair against a chest freezer which he 
says IS full of cackling Canada geese, white^f ronts, black brant 
and emperors that he shot last spring. He gazes out the window 
£.nd remarks, "ifs a beautiful day. The geese will soon be 
back.- Then he invites me to sit with his wife and children on 
the Chesterfield where, mounted on the wall behind it, there are 
three semi-automatic shotguns. John clicks on the huge color 
television console and together we watch Tom Brokaw's Nightly 



News. 



July on the remote North shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
It is the fishing village of Harrington Harbour, population 350, 
and X am walking toward the community wharf in very thick fog. 
in the distance are the periodic sounds of shotgun blasts 
followed by the crank of an engine and the surge of an outboard- 
powered boat. Bill Thompson (name changed), a fisherman, greets 
me and invites me into a dark, damp shed where his 81 year old 
father is cleaning 19 common murres and two razorbills which he 
has just shot from his boat. He claims they are the -passing 
birds- that migrate through to Ubrador and he plans to take them 
home for food. I examine the abdomens of several birds and find 
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the familiar brood patch which suggests they nay be breeding 
birds from the nearby bird sanctuary. Bill listens carefully to 
our conversation and ctters, "Would you like some of the skins 
for teaching purposes?" 

What do these two scenarios Iiave in common? First, they 
describe activities that are prohibitive under the Migratory pird 
Treaty between the U.S* and Canada. Second, populations of both 
groups of birds were declining rapidly at the time the events 
took place. Third, the individuals described considered their 
actions - that of taking birds for food - as more valuable and 
fundamental than obeying the law. 

Yet in light of a growing avarenesi of why their bird 
populations were declining, John and Bill have since cut back 
their so-called illegal take for the benefit of restoring 
wildlife. Their actions are testimonies of courage and will. 

This awareness came more as a result of environmental 
education than of regulation. John and Bill's actions were 
motivated by education programs that emphasized socio-cultural 
factors and the importance of local participation in the 
management process. 

I commend the Subcommittee members for your important 
initiative in environmental education and thank you for inviting 
me to testify on a.R. 3684, The National Environmental Education 
Act. Implicit in this legislation is the view that education is 
an effective complement to regulation. The bill embodies 
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tftrategies that go beyond engendering public av^reneii to 
motivating and empowering public action. 

I am an Officer of the Quebec-Labrador Foundation (QLP), a 
not-fo.-profit organization incorporated in both Canada and the 
United Suatea uith the goal of conaerving the natural reaourcea 
and cultural heritage of rural New England, eaatern Quebec and 
the Atlantic Provinces, A range of education, reaearch and 
policy activities are administered through its division known as 
the Atlantic Center for the Environaentj they aie implemented by 
a staff of interna, associates and volunteers from Canadian and 
U.S. universities, plus exchange students from abroad. Before 
assuaing the Office of Prime Hinlstvr of Canada, the Honorable 
Brian Mulroney was a member of qlF's Canadian Board of Directors. 

I am a U.S. citizen, my father was a Newfoundlander and my 
grandfather hunted seals. For the past 12 years i have worked 
with fishermen of remote villages in the Gulf of St. Lawrence who 
illegally hunt seabirds for the sake of food, tradition or little 
else to do. 

We began our project in 197B when the population* of 
seubirds had declined as mt^h as B4 percent for raiortill and 76 
percent for Atlantic puffin, and when 70 percent of families were 
engaged in illegal harvest. We introduced an education program 
that stressed the importance of socio-cultural patterns and local 
participation. Comnunity-based youth programs and leadership 
training were reinforced by school activities, involvement of 
group leaders, field trips and media events. The result by i9bb 
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was a dramtic increaat in the population levela for aoat apecita 
and statiatically significant inprovenenta in local knowltdge, 
attitudes and hunting behavior. The average number of birds 
harvested per family dropped from 44 to 24, while the basic norm 
- that it*s okay to hunt seabirds for an occasional neal - 
remained the same. 

Our experience shows that environmental education is an 
efficient and cost-effective complement to laws and enforcement 
for changing people^s behavior: that signs and fines must be 
balanced with hearts and minds if what we are trying to achieve 
is to be durable and sincere. 

We have learned that the following are key points to 
effective environmental education: 

1) Long-Term Commitment - Education is not a quick-fix 
approach to solving problems in the environment, but a 
vital component of a long-term plan to protect, reatore 
and maintain a healthy environment. 

2) Leadership Development - One of the greatest needs for 
the 1990s is the development of leaderahip among a 
citisenry that possesses the knowledge, skills and 
motivation to act in waya beneficial toward the 
environment and humankind. Leaderahip training should 
be aimed at individuals in all sectors of society, not 
j' st professional educatora. 
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3) S ocio-Culturtl ConaldTttloni - Th» provition of 

inforMtion ia not aufficitnt to producing chang* in 
citii*na' behavior tov^ard th% environMnt. Of vital 
inportanc* la th% attention to aocio-cultutal patternai 
group noraa, personal ethica and patterns of 
co«minication that influ*ncff p«opl**a behavior. In 
ord*r to be effective tind durat^le* environnental 
education ahould be woven into the veb of aociety and 
culture auch that people view themaelvea aa the agents 
for poaitive change. 

Varioua eleaenta of thia Bill - internahipai profeaaional 
training* graiita and avarda - work veil in the educction process. 
An evaluation component ahould be added ao that you aay later 
prove that the proceaa vorka. 

Ny colleaguea in the Canada Departnent of Bnvironaent 
anxioualy await newa regarding thia Bill. X urge you to paaa it 
aoon. Show our own nation* a leaderahip thia Earth Day with a 
coMitnent to durable and effective environnental education that 
ia deaigned to sake a difference! 
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Chairman Owens. Tnank you. I want to thank all the panelists 
for your very enlightening testimony, in some cases pointmg the 
way to the future in terms of recommendations that you have 

""lit* me begin with a question ^or all of you which I asked the 
Administrator. Til confess that when I first looked «t this bill I had 
a tendency to want to put it aside because it is such a tiny ettort in 
a situation which requires so much more. I saw it as being insignit- 
icant and maybe even counterproductive because by asking for so 
little we may be saying that 't's not that significant, it s not that 

important. , , . ,. .„^^„_^ 

But Tm convinced that it s better to start from a small vantage 
point and improve to the point where it s significant and where 
the educational effort is big enough to have some kind of real 

™At^the Federal level I think we ought to think in these terms. 
Let us leave aside the political considerations, the long history of 
this bill and this program, and the fact that it's been so neglected 
here in Washington. Let's put that aside. What percentage of the 
funds would you be spending on education if you really wanted to 
mount an effective effort to save the environment? , , „ , 

We have about a $5 billion budget for the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. What percentage should go toward education if you 
didn't have the political constraints and if people had faith in edu- 
cation'^ As John Denver said, everybody believes in the ambulance 
down in the valley; they don't want to build a fence—they don t see 
the need to build the fence around the cliff. 
Yes, Mr. Kussmann. . , ^ » 

Mr Kussmann. Well, I think if you begin with the observation 
that if you had been educating all along, perhaps you wouldn t 
need an agency, the Environmental Protection Agency, with an en- 
forcement budget of $5.6 billion. . , * 

It's a difficult question to answer because it s like pouring water 
into a sieve. It's not that you lose the water, it s just that you never 
fill the sieve. That's really the issue behind environmental educa- 
tion We are pouring water through a sieve in terms of the pollu- 
tion and the other kind of environmental problems that we have 
and we never take time, because it's not full, to look at the educa- 
tional agenda. ^ , u u 
I think there's also a couple of points at EPA that you should 
take into account. ErA has now internally requested that two per- 
cent of its budget be set aside for pollution prevention. Most of the 
budget as you know, is earmarked for specific expenditures. Bu 
they're doing a two percent set-aside for pollution prevention. 

I think that *he Agency, if it looks at pollution prevention seri- 
ously, and I'm trusting that it is doing that, will see environmental 
education embodied in those two words. How are you going to pre- 
vent pollution unless you conduct an education and training activi- 
ty that advises people on how they can do just that? 

I think also the legislation that has gone through the House to 
elevate the Agency to a department has in it specific language 
mandating an Office of Pollution Prevention. I think it s unique 
that that legislation did not incorporate any language about envi- 
ronmental education in that discussion. 
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I think often we are arguing at cross-purposes on this. There is 
much environmental education currently going on at environmen- 
tal u A and this has gone on long before this legislation was pro- 
moted. 

Administrator Reilly mentioned the Office of Cooperative Envi- 
ronmental Management that runs the NACETT, the National Ad- 
visory Council. They have been supporting environmental educa- 
tion simply because they are looking at the critical issue of trans- 
terring technology, of the training and education that needs to take 
place to do that in order to clean up the environment. 

So the issues I think are very well entwined. $15 million, as far 
as we re concerned, is a sta'- If you look at the plethora of oppor- 
tunity that exists only in tHe Federal sector, not even considering 
the massive amount of effort that's going on from small school dis- 
tricts through national organizations such as those represented 
here today, then you can see that really the essence of this legisla- 
tion IS to show a Federal commitment in the leadership and to 
begin a process within the government that will formalize environ- 
mental education. 

You know, the comment made abou Pre.sident Bush's initiative 
in being both the education and th? envi -.ent President, indeed, 
ne probably should be the environment education President In ac- 
complishing both goals it really is in reality that process that will 
bring those two issues together. 

So I think that the amount of money is not as important as what 
you have demonstrated today, Mr. Chairman, and that's the leader- 
•'^°T"'^^^^^ ^"'^ House and that the Senate 

and the EPA is showing m this matter, and that is what we com- 
mend you to do. 

Just don't let this thing become a political footboP Move this 
thing foi-ward; give it some sustenance and give it a chance to be a 
J^^JI^-term program which is, I think, the more important goal right 

Chairman Owens. Yes 

Dr. Blanchard. Let me give the example from a mana,- nent of 
bird populations, the scenarios that I described. 

If we re going to effectively manage bird populations, we look at 
a lour-part plan: research, habitat, protection, laws and enforce- 
ment, and education Each one is an important pillar in a structure 
that we re building. If one or more of those pillars is weakened or 
missing, the whole structure will fail 

iriMiu ^^iTu I comment on specific fufid- 

mg levels that should be part of this program, but I think that you 
u 'lecision. The important thing is in your perspective 
that It be part of an essential pillar to the structure that we're 
Duilding, and if the environmental education component is weak- 
ened or missing, the whole process will fail. 
So, it must be given equal weight to the other categories 
Chairman Owens. Do you care to comment, Mr.— yes, sir. 
Ur. San Julian. Mr. Chairman, I think ha/ing gone through this 
l"hmlTr*t'.^'^"'^*'°" bill when 1 was teaching junior high 
school I think the important thing here is the commitment of Con- 
gress, the commitment of the Federal Government to doing some- 
thing meaningful about environmental education. 
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As Steve indicated, the money is small — and I agree and I would 
like to see it increased as years go on— but the idea of commitment 
is important. 

Those first few years the states were very excited about environ- 
mental education. They put together many programs in hopes of 
getting supp*)rting money from the Federal Government. All of this 
was dashed ♦hrough the 20 years since then, and they lost interest 
in some cases. Others took up that interest. 

But the commitment is the most important part of this. The gov- 
ernment must provide that commitment and must provide the 
overall leadership to this kind of education. 

I guess President Johnson indicated once in one of his speeches 
that the one way to cure the world's problems and the United 
States' problems is through education. This small investment will 
produce immeasurable benefits as years go in prevention of pollu- 
tion and the need for fining '^ople or for making legislation and 
regulation. 

So, it is the commitment that we're stressing. 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Wilson, you gave rn excellent summary of 
the history of this effort at the Federal level. What do you think? 
Are we on the right track? Is there a danger that by asking for so 
little and by moving in such a small way weVe going to get label<?d 
as being insignificant and always be forced to remain a tiny effort? 

Mr. Wilson. Well, I think as was said '^arlier, $15 million is a 
whole lot more than zero. 

From my perspective in looking at the history of the Federal in- 
volvement and particularly the Environmental Education Act itself 
that I talked about a little bit earlier, I really agree with Steve. I 
think the important point here is that a system be put into place 
that has an infrastructure that can continue. That is of paramount 
im^rtance. 

I ve been involved in environmental education programs of one 
shape or form for the last 20 years. Some of those have been 
funded with Federal dollars from a variety of organizations and 
have been finite projects. They've been projects that have lasted foi 
one year or three years, or something like that. Very often *hose 
projects did not require any kind of structure, any kind of match- 
ing money, any kind of system that would provide for that project 
to continue over not only the period of ihe grant but also as the 
grant ends. 

That's one of the reasons ! guess I'm so interested in the whole 
idea of networking public and private entities Networking I think 
is going to become our byline for a lot of governmental programs, 
whether they're environment jr education, or whatever. In my 
mind, again, it's not so much the amount. I applaud the $15 mil- 
lion. I would hope that wouldn't be something that would be bat- 
tled over every year but would be a visible recognition from the 
Federal level. 

I live in a state that responds very often to what happens at t^c 
Federal Government, sometimes positively and sometimes negative- 
ly. We passed environmental education legislation this year in the 
State of Kentucky without having to have the way shown to us in 
the Federal Government However, I think if this bill were to pass, 
the effort within the State of Kentucky, as well as many other 
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states, would probably triple just because of the fact that this has 
ueen made visible and it's been shown to be an important step 

So, again, to me amount is not important. I guess what I'm 
saying is how we get the biggest bang for our buck. 

Chairman Owens. You thin' the return of Federal leadership 
and visibility on this issue is most important 

I think, Mr. Roberts, you had a good perspective. You saw it from 
the macro angle in terms of what public television could do in this 
area and you appreciate the impact of a big international event 
like the ICEWALK on the whole problem. Yet, you talked about 
the fact that you work with schools and young people now, et 
cetera. 

The inevitable question that you're going to get from me, you 
must have known, is what can you do for my district? I :an't get 
young people interested in anything and I certainW would like to 
know. You don't have to answer this in detail now, but we int \d 
to get your address and phone number and Le able to reach you 
ver>' soon for ways in which you can more specifically get young 
people involved in an area like this, something constructive. 

Mr. Roberts. Well, I thiak in reference to the amount of money 
we're considering here, the $50 million, I don't think that the 
amount is so 

Chairman Owens. Fifteen million. 

Mr. Roberts. Fifteen million, right I'm not sure that the amount 
is so significant as how effectively that money is used. I was just a 
single individual out of millions in our country, or tens of thou- 
sands in my communitv, who had a drive, a desire, a need to con- 
tribute to that community. 

I had the opportunity and looked for the opportunity to do some- 
thing that would grab the interest of these youth, to do something 
that would begin to turn for them the wheels of hopf because they 
could identify with me and they could identify with some of the 
struggle that ! went through as I related to some of the struggles 
they might go through on a daily basis or they go through on a 
daily basis — that I'd gone through myself when I was that age. 

So, I think one of the key ways of effectively reaching these 
kinds is using something of interest to them because, as all chil- 
dren learn through observation, if you gain their interest first, you 
can teach them anything. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. I want to thank all of you for your 
stimulating discussion. 

Mr. Jontz. 

Mr. Jontz. Thank >uu, Mr. Chairman. I join you in your com- 
mendation of all the witnesses in this panel for good statements. 

I want to make sure that I understand the message. Professor 
Wilson and Mr. Kussmann, that you have for us. If I hear what 
you're saying correctly, you believe that rather than making lots of 
grants at different places which will have a very temporary impact, 
you feel like the resources that are available ought to be used to 
develop some structure, to develop some community-based institu- 
tions that can — with community ownership — function over longer 
periods of time. 

Is that correct'^ Is that what the network that is being created 
attempts to do*^ 
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Mr. Wilson. Yes, although I would aho support the grant pro- 
gram, rm not suggesting that that not be put into place. 

What Vm suggesting is that very often grant programs in educa- 
tion from the Federal k-vel are short-term and they're short-term 
because there has not been enough attention given to some sort of 
structure that will carry those programs forward. 

The network seems to be working in a variety of ways to provide 
people with a variety of opportunities down the road. I mentioned 
the example of the Tennessee Valley Authority, for example, which 
of course is a Federal agency. The amount of money that they are 
putting in at this point into the network in their area is really 
being quadrupled by some of the money that's being generated by 
local and state entities. 

So I guess my point was that v e don't just do the typical Federal 
thing, so to spyeak, and that is to pop out a grant to someone to do a 
tremendous job in curriculum developi^-^nt in hopes that then will 
become what everyone will follow. It just doesn't tend to work that 
way. 

Mr. JoNTZ Well, I think we should look very carefully at what 
happened with the previous programs. I guess I have some skepti- 
cism of whether running ? new program through the state educa- 
tional agencies and the vast bureaucracy that now exists is the 
right way of doing it. I think one of the positive aspects of this bill 
is it focused on EPA, an agency whose mission is pretty clear, and 
avoids some of the existing bureaucracy which engulfed the previ- 
ous efforts. Maybe that's something we ought to have learned. 

I like the idea of using the universities and the community orga- 
nization, citizen-based groups They're going to put a lot into it and 
we're going to get a lot more for our money that way probably 
than just going through the chain of agencie. . 

Dr. Blanchard, your perspective is unique. You have focused on 
the socio-cultural patterns, group norms, personal ethics and pat- 
terns of communication that influence people's behavior I think 
what you're saying is that an understanding of how people function 
in their communities and how their behavior is determined is 
something that successful environmental education is to be predi- 
cated on. 

You have focused on community aspects of society or segments of 
society where the impact of behavior and life patterns is very high, 
at least when you measure it in terms of population of bird species 
that are important. 

Is what you're saying that this sort of an understanding of social 
and cultural patterns is critical no matter what population you 
work with. Is that what you're bringing to the committee? 

Dr. Blanchard. Yes. Thank you, you understood precisely what I 
was saying. While it seems a bit simplistic when describing remote 
fishing villages and populations of 350, I think some of the same 
principles apply. That it's not merely the provision of information 
that's going to make a difference here. 

In "act, educational studies show us that while that might be 
helpful, it is not sufficient, that we've really got to— if we want to 
change people's behavior, and I think we agree that there a change 
t^vii needs to take place here — that we've got to look at other fac- 
tors that really influence people 
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On the broader scale, look at the very fact that John Denver tes- 
tiHed, someone who is a spokesperson that touches the hearts and 
minds of all American people rather than throvgh signs and fines. 
So that s an example of a leader from not necessarily in the profes- 
sional environment or the education community. 

Mr JoNTZ. Well, I appreciate the good work that your founda- 
tion is doing now. I guess Tm interested in pursuing the idea of 
whether similar sorts of efforts need to be made in other communi- 
ties in this country — although your efforts are in Canada to some 
large extent. 

I spoke with Mr Denver about the Pacific Northwest and those 
are communities that are in transition and the same sort of social 
patterns and individual norms— or individual ethics and what have 
you— I mean those issues are very critical. 

I think maybe the people who live not far from my district, who 
live within the community close to our Nation's steel mills where 
they're dealing with toxic pollutants from the coke ovens every 
day, and how they interact so directly with an issue that's very 
current in terms of what's happening with the Clean Air Act. 

I don't know where to go with your idea, but I guess what I want 
to say is 1 like the idea of trying to work with some particular pop- 
ulations that may not be great in numbers but nonetheless are 
very important in terms of their interaction with the natural re- 
source base. 

Dr. Blanchard. May I add one comment? 

Mr. JoNTZ. Sure. Please 

Dr. Blanchard The way, as I see it, to apply it to the broader 
scale as I look at this bill, is to pour your energy into the leader- 
ship training component. That's where I'd put my focus. 

Not in the dissemination of more materials; other institutions 
are doing that now. Not in creating more curriculum materials. 
But leadership training That is our most important need within 
environmental education today. 

Without going into detail, that's how I would apply the principles 
of our program in remote villages which captured local people and 
got them involved in leadership training and utilizeJ people from 
all sectors of those communities— community leaders, mayors, 
church leaders, grocers, fishermen— and gave them that kind of 
training. 

Now do it on a broader scale and make this a people oriented 
program. 

Mr. JoNTZ. So what you're saying is that we could write the best 
curricula in the world and put it in an envelope and send it to 
Gary, Indiana or Darrington, Washington and it would have no 
impact. 

But if we use the same money to work with some leaders from 
those communities and heighten their awareness and understand- 
ing of the environmental issues involved, when those individuals 
return to the communities, or in their day-to-day life in interacting 
with their neighbors, they would have an impact that would be 
multiplied many-fold and they come from and are a part of that 
social network that you're speaking to that is the prism through 
which the changes have to occur 
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Dr. Blanchard. Absolutely So that it becomes a part of their 
group norm, their communities, their patterns of communication 
within their smaller network at home. That s what will make it du- 
rable and effective. 

Mr. JoNTZ. I thank you and again thank all of the witnesses for 
the good testimony this morning. 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. I certainly don't have a.iy questions be- 
cause unfortunately I had to miss a good portion for your presenta- 
tions. I apologize for that but there were some other callings. 

I just would like to say that I am concerned just generally about 
the environment as it relates to urban areas. Vxn concerned about 
environment in general and I hear about the Clean Air Act and we 
have Earth Day and all, and that's great. But a lot of the area I 
live in, the earth is never seen. It's all blacktopped over. 

A kid in our suburban areas who trip and fall, the worst that 
would happen ia he might get some grass stain on his knee or on 
his trousers where kids play ball and broken glass is around. It s 
just the whole question of the environment is so different. 

I am concerned that as we look at global warming and the oi. ne 
layer and all of the more vogue environmental jargon that we have 
some concern about urban environments Our schools have asbestos 
in them that's not removed, and I think there is a direct relation- 
ship to toxics and some of the environmental pollutants in educa- 
tion in general where there has not been any connection made to 
date but there are some educators who feel that there is a direct 
correlation between some of the very negative environmental fac- 
tors in urban education. 

So I hope that as we move along and try to get this moving, that 
as we go into the discussion in the future, we can keep the broad 
picture going. But there are some very specific areas that we've got 
to really take some research and some concern and some interest 
in trying to turn that around. 

Unless anyone would like to respond to it, I don't have any spe- 
cific questions for anyone. Thank you 

Mr. Wilson Mr. Chairman, could I respond? Just one small note, 
Mr. Payne. 

I think one of the things that I noticed a& I read through the 
islation that youVe proposing was that the terminology related 
mainly to educating about the natural environment— one sugges- 
tion might be to con«?ider the po ssibility of changing that to natural 
and cultural environments. 

There are a number of environmental educators around the 
country that are very much involved with urban environmental ed 
programs and perhaps the change in language might help to en- 
courage more urban areas to become involved in programs which 
connect nature and culture through the built environment as much 
as through the natural environment 

Mr KussMANN. Mr Chairman, I think that's also an important 
point in looking at the dynamics of environmental education. Your 
point is well taken because we're discussing here h Federal initia- 
tive in Washington, DC which will reach out through the EPA 
through its various regions and what not. 
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But, really, the key, as Kathleen and others have pointed out 
today, is that environmental education is a grassroots localized 
issue. It t? going to come out of the community in which these issues 
are important. And if they are important and the leadership and 
the proper mechanisms to support that are there, it is going to 
happen. If they're not there, nothing we do here will make a differ- 
ence. 

It is something that is far more complex than a hearing such as 
today s can really get into. But it also underscores why what you're 
doing is so critical and why it is so important despite being perhaps 
in a Congressional term a cheap date. This is a very, very impor- 
tant piece of legislation. It':, mportant for American business, it s 
important for American "itizens, it s important for urban areas, it s 
important for rural areas, it's important to this Congress, it s im- 
portant to this Administration. 

Therefore, it deserves serious consideration and consideration of 
what has been learned and what has gone before and to build on 
that progress. It really is 

The issues that you're addressing can be dealt with. There are 
programs that are dealing with those. There's some exc*3llent pro- 
g.ams going on that are dealing with those and they can be part- 
nci^hips with others, they can be network, they can be brought to 
bear with the right kin i of training or whatever. 

So, don't lose hope. 

Chairman Owens. I want to thank the panelists. We look for- 
ward to hearing from you if you have any further recommenda- 
tions as we go forward to make a few amendments on this bill 
before it s marked up. Any items you'd like to submit for the 
record of this hearing you may submit within the next ten days. 

Thank you again. 

[Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m , the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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D««r Mr. Reilly: 



Thank you for your testimony to the Subcoiuni t tee on Select Education 
VJt \ll heartened to learn of the Ad«ini8t rat 1 5n • s support 

for the National Environmental Education Act (H.R. 3684). However, vour 
testimony raised objections to two elenents in H.R. 3684: the 
establishnent of a tiust fund to assure reliable funding of 
envirorwental education, and an active role of EPA in developing and 
fS"!"?'^^"' programs, .aterials, and curricular eleaients. I 

h^rfni'^o ^° t^^Jtinue the discussion that emerged during this morning's 
actioU P^ovi*'* perspective as this measure moves toward legislative 

First, let's look at the issue of "line item" versus "trust fund" 
th^'^Tnt r^i?';. Elementary public finance coursea routinely drive home 
u.uani nnJ Ji.^JiM^ "P*^*^* P<>t^ °f separate activities is 

usually not dssirabU because .t risks having fund? allocated 

)! ^"^^^ remaining unused for some activities, 

and with inad.K^uate funds for other activities). Moreover, having 
separate pots of funding makes it difficult to rechannel the flow of 
funds to »eet short term crises and to neet the need for longer term 
structural changes. «.«»ni 

InnroIiH^" limited csscs, these are also the virtues of the trust fund 
.^^"y activities authorized by law never receive funding (or 
funding that does not allow the program to do what the law 
intended). Punding often comea and goes as the public spotlight swings 
from one issue to another. Our nation's experience with the 
environmental education program, set up nearly two decades ago, 
iiil^'i" ?; ''^"^ ^^^^^ "fh* practical effect has been 

ivJLnf !f!^;""^"^ initiatives, our nation has been left 

without an effective environmental education program 
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In our tiae therr is no issue more inportant than tne environinant* 
Education is vital *n transforming environmental crises into 
opportunities. As you note in your written statement, Presldant Bush 
has said, "Through millions of individual decisions— simple, everyday, 
personal choices — we are determining the fate of the earth. So the 
conclusion Is also simple: we're all responsible, and It's surprisingly 
easy to sudve from being part ot the problem to being part of the 
solution". Andp as you argae, "This is why environmental education can 
play so substantial and important a role. ...we must make great stridesi 
too, in encouraging voluntary changes in individual habits — to cut waste 
and to prevent pollution before it becomes a problem. Heightened public 
sensitivity to the environmental consequences of Individual and 
collective action is a benefit of environmental education." Along with 
research, regulation, and evaluation* education is a pillar of effective 
environmental policy. It amplifies the effect of regulation, without 
it, your agency's other activities have minimal and fleeting Impact. 

This in precisely why a trust fund approach is appropriate: the issue is 
long •-erm, is of critical national interest p and Is too fundamental to 
le#/e to short-term and often random forces ir the funding process. 
Year own testimony implies that the routine funding from general 
revenues Is likely to be inadequate; you note that, "we are presently 
exploring alternative funding mechanismSf including the posslblity of 
author liin9 the Agency to receive private contributions for 
environmental education progrj^mc". There may be a role for such 
"contributions". But the frndamental fact, as your own testimony 
recognizes, is that it is important to go beyond the yearly line item 
approach to fund what ne'ids to be done. The 'trust fund' simply build:* 
on another type of ' core ribut ion' to improving America. 

This approach has more than sustained funding to reconunend it. If we 
can assume consistent and appropriate enforcement of the law by CPA, 
then one of the virtue; '^f the environmental education trust fund 
(linked directly to penalties paid by polluters) is that if pollution 
problems Increase then funding for environmental education increases. 
It IS those educational activities that will, in time, prevent the need 
for such extensive enforcement activities. That is, a trust fund is the 
appropriate way to fund environmental education because pollution 
problems will directly amplify Public pressures to curb pollution. If 
pollution problems recede, then funding recedes. This lln<(S the current 
problem to the prevention of future problems more effectively than do 
the vagaries of a bunch of guys sitting in a committee room determir'ng 
how to allocate too few funds among too many favorite programs. 

The trust fund approach is particularl' appropriate In the case of 
environmental protection where the diffus* consequences of the problem 
and the frequently long time lags make it very difficult to organize 
affected citizens for effective lobbying and other political action. 
Particular industries or other narrow giooos have fewer problems in 
organizing to be heard In our nation's po. cy process. Your experience 
as head of the World Wildlife fund/Conservation Foundation (as well as 
experience In your current post) should have convinced you of this 
fundamental fact of political (and bureaucratic) life. Education is not 
a quick fix approach. Yet education's final impact will be far greater 
than regulation and enforcement. It is this long-term linkage of cause 
and effect that makes sustained funding so important. 
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Becau.^:?ue higiilvs ind '""^^"^ '° "'^^P* °f tfte problem, 

core i..ue of lina-?^r. n^fnni? "^^^ » ^y-envi ron.ental education is a 

w*7 to finance i«port2nt aoISinnif^i^I f enthusiasm for user fees as a 
increAs** tk- V 1 governmental activities without general t»x 

.ductus, ,11 o or°^;d'i' „i'„i?r,;'"?^ 

budget of over $5 billion enforcement 

identify? *PP"^ consistent with ihe priorities that you 

b!n"?iit r^J^r^trEPrLr^ie^r "T^?? ^^^^ ^ ^ of .he 

Education a, sup^ruJ/Jhe Sev^loSSen? n °' Environmental 

curricula. You'^Soted ?he widrvir^ttJ n? n"'''°""^^^^ education 
already .,i,t. in universit « S^I inS "P'^^»»« that 

inaction .n pJo^t.nglUl.foli^le t^^d cl tSf L« "r 'olr.t"""'^ 
infrastructure for tiesi pro,Ja,is P-Vid.„, 

n'.°?:oJ:i:'::jrr!:;?i"i^5 cS^i.'uVr'* --"op-, 
Sni-oSi.-^^' ?i.u-r V -iJ'" 

s;«^"t'jitrr.no"Jc.' z 'rv'" -r'" u j^,' 

already engaged, a be[' on i indicates -hat EPA is 

«pre.. conclr^'a^ut in ?he leg?ilatfo^ '"at you 

activities now under wiC Thif ! 7" 'P^*' '° »"<iorse the 

^ill appear, to Se n contrlStct *?^k '° is in th. 

endorse at EPA Thi lea?s !?^n^? " S"""' activities that ,u 

for those activities T im, nnn * upgrades and provides funding 
activities? * " ""P"" ^"""'"9 and upgrading these 
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Clearly, it should not be the role of EPA to dictate a curriculua for 
•tate and local education agencies. The vast scope and conplexity of 
our nation argue for local initiatives and responsibilities. Pk>r«over , 
coapctition is vital tc improving the quality of these prograas. 
Educational pluralism, including state and local priaary in areas of 
education (as provided for in the Constitution) renains essential. 
Nevertheless, EPA can help by helping support the development of 
effective aaterials, and by helping assure that effective programs and 
■aterials are recognized and made available to all Anericans who wish to 
use them. This process of stimulating awareness, encouraging 
ef fcct.ventsSf and sustaining the organizational infrastructure that is 
essential to these activities is an appropriate role for EPA. That is 
what the legislation calls for. I would be very interested in learning 
of any suggestions you may have for strengthening these roles. 



This brings us to the second issue: the role of EPA in providing the 
infrastructure for improvirg environmental education. As discussed in 
relation to funding, I firmly believe that sustained effort with a clear 
organnational focus (to serve as the hub for decentralized acfivities) 
18 essential if envxromnental education is to help bring about the 
changes in environmental awareness that are needed. 

As witnesses testified, there is an abundance of materials being 
dc-elcpsd by many actors--but we lack the resources and sustained 
networks needed for cummulative effort. The p*^ogram envisioned by this 
legislation should clearly support networks fcr enviromaental education. 
It should provide the "axle" that links loca) activity and generates 
multiplier effects from local action. From highways to social security 
to protecting nature, federal efforts have historically been an 
essential complement to other public and private efforts. It is wholly 
appropriate for EPA to help stimlulate and to encourage model programs, 
strengthen training and to take other actions that facilitate 
environmental action by all Americans. 

Many elements of government *re already active in this area. Should EPA 
be the lead agency? EPA should have this lead role be-ause it has the 
expertise in this highly complex area and has the organizational focus 
necessary to devote sustained effc't to it. Our nation's experience 
with environmental education during the 1970s painfully reminds us that 
concern for environmental education can quickly be lost in other 
a .^^ncies . 

While many agencies have some activities in this area, organizational 
focus and expertise indicate that EPA is the only agency able to put 'he 
pieces together again. For these reasons, the focus of H,R. 3684 is 
wholly appropriate because it builds on the interests and expertise of 
the agency to provide essential national infrastructure to significantly 
upgrade the quality of environmental education. 
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Finally, when we talk abou>^ e'^viroomental education, very seldom do we 
hear about what genior Am&ricans can do~-the millions of retired or 
•eai-'retired people who night want to participate in our envi rorunental 
efforts in a voluntary way. Could you tell us youi views on the roles 
they could play; what kind of educational apparatus should be made 
available to them; what Federal programs in the various agencies which 
deal with seniors could be coordinated with EPA's efforts; ai(2 what 
non-Qovernatntal organizations could participate in the development of 
•nvironnental educa*^ion for seniors? 

As Senator Gaylord Nelson, one of the founders of Earth Day, has 
wr 1 tten; 

"When we think about urgent environmental, issues, we think of 
pioblems such as global warning, pollution of the oceans, acid rain, 
hazardous wastes, exponential population growth, or mmr.y others. 
There iSr however, an overwhelming case to be made that lack of 
pervasive conservation ethic in our culture is our most serious 
conservation problem. If we are going to reverse 200 years of 
resource exploitation we must establish in today's generation a 
conservation ethic to guide its conduct in relation to nature." 



Quality environmental education is the key in r.eeting this challenge. 
In sum, ecology is the emerging crisis, and education is the key to 
meeting that crisis. If we are t^o have realistic policy, we must give 
priority to education* not regulation. As one itness said this 
morning, "signs and fines must be balanced with hearts and minds". H.K. 
3684 provides the- opportunity to do so. 

Again, thank you : r your interesting testimony. I look forward to 
continuing to work ^ith you and others for effective environmental 
educat ion. 



Sincerely, 



MATTHICW G. MARTINEZ 
Membe^r of Congress 
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ISB^jf UNITED STATES ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 



WASHINGTON OC 204M 

OQ J" ' ' '•' 

JUN 1 i 1990 

THE AOMINItTKATO* 



Honorable lutthaw C. Martinez 
HouB* of R«pr«B«ntatlv«B 

Naahlngton, d.C. 20515 



Daar Nr. Nartlnac: 

♦^i.-T^ thoughtful xattar of April 19, 1990, which 

»-„T '•■'^■«">y on H.R. 3684, tha propoaad -National 

MucHiS^? """tior. Act,- bafor. tha Subco»?ttaa on S.?2^ 

• n«»l»ar of concama about anvironnantal 

w^™?!"""?}}' ""^ '=;*^"" ■•^•"1 quaationa with raapact to 
tha Agancy'a writtan taatlaony on tha apacifica of tha billT 

-cH.l«y??f.°°^"5* anvirowiantal aducation 

of i i' ""i^^y""" »>• ••tabliahad by tha bill and fundad with 
^latiori ^il"'^°\K°"'"^ P-naltiaa, raiaa ao-a i)J?2raating 

•f^u^nta for and againat thia typa of 
SSSi!?Sa*':^:,V''1 ^'r^"^. '™* ^" -ubaJquant contactVl^itt 

to^. VJ^ At-l:, i " raitarata hara that wa ara oppoaad 

W«H . '"^ ""^"^ ««« anviaiona, favSring 

iS^cISton .?tVvlVi i'**.^" '»™» .nv'iron«ant.l 

fl^?hn?t„^V racogni»a tha naad for graatar 

hoCiv^r ' T '^Zt^"^ •>q>«>«i«f anvironaantal aducation afforta, 
connection, wa ara praaantly axploring 
tJll"^"' -chania-a, including ^tha po.iibillty of 
irtivitiiS? ' ° r*c*ly private contribution, for thaa. 

• Anothar of your concama involvaa our viawa on EPA 'a rola In 
tha .volution and uaa of aducational curricuYa gawrally A^ m 
2ncS2ra^i,^"L-""T'' *" '^^•ncy?. rol. m o™ ^ 

tr!i;?L r'"f\^"' curricula davalop^nt, aducation progra»., 

l^t-rSXi *■ '^^"9 incon.i.t.nt with th. on-aoina 

"io foj;!ll"?h;r/K?'^'*^"' nationally in thi. r.g«rt S.'h.C2 
inSlvidJl^- 1 fPP'^f»=*» with broad approval fro. 

inw^^s;:it".i'::^uc.%^Sn"'j;^is?" " • ^* 

•"■■pi* o' Bupport for curricula davalopMnt which wa 
S«J?1. t"ti«ony involvad a pilot projart^n R^^ion ^ 

l^^ll *" '5* '""""^"^ in •««* o« ttraa high 

BChoolB to raBaarch an anviron.antal i.aua, prapara claia 
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Bat«rials, and writ* appropriate lassons plans to h% shared aaong 
••vsral t«ach*r» in •ach school. This typs of projsct appsars to 
us to hm wsll within ths rsalm of our statsd visw of supporting 
curricula dsvslopasnt rathsr than doing it oursslvss. By providing 
ths financisl and/or tschnical msans to assist non-profit 
organixations and tsachsrs in dsvsloping classrooM Mtsrials and 
instructing studsnts, ths Agsncy Isavss curricula dsvslop«snt and 
production to ths sxpsrts, whils ssrving as ths catalyst for such 
activitiss. 

Your Isttsr also calls for our suggastions as to ways in which 
EPX can strsngthsn its rols in stimulating awarsnsss, sncouragxng 
sffsctivsnsss, and sustaining ths organizational infrastructurs 
ssssntial to snvironasntal education activitiss- In our visw, ws 
can bsst rsspond to your qusry about ways in which ths t?k rols can 
bs strsngthsnsd by turning to ths stratsgic plan which ths Agsncy >s 
Environasntal Education Task Fores has bssn dsvsloping. Ths plan, 
a draft of which is now bsing rsviswsd within ths Agsncy, will 
provids ths blusprint ws nssd to build upon our sxisting programs 
and activitiss, sstablish a clsar focus, improvs our sffsctivsnsss, 
and dsfins our national Isadsrship rols. Ws sxp«ct that ths 
dirsction of ths plan will bs to cnsurs that th» Agsncy stiMulatss 
ths widssprsad dssand for snvironmsntal sducation curricula and 
tsaching Mtsrials; supports ths dslivsry of such satsrials; 
sstablishss support systsas among sxisting nstwor)ca and 
organizations; and, highlights succossss in ths fisld. Ones intra- 
Agsncy rsvisw is complstsd, ws will talcs stsps to snsurs that ths 
draft stratsgic plan will bs distributsd widsly for public commsnt 
prior to final publication. 

Your final qusstion dsals with ths rols that ssnior Amsricans 
can plsy, what Fsdsral programs in various agsnciss could bs 
coordinatsd with EPA's sffort, and what non-govsmmsntal 
organixstions could participats in ths dsvslopmsnt of snvironmsntal 
sducation for ssniors. Ths ovsr-fifty populstion offsrs an 
snormous rssourcs for snvironmsntal protsction. Thsss millions, 
many of whom ars parsnts and grandpsrsnts, ars concsmsd about 
svsrydsy snvironmsntal issuss such as indoor sir quslity, radon, 
and safs »?rinJcing watsr, as wsll as ths prsssrvation of natural 
rssourcss. A majority of thsm ars rstirsd or ssmi-rstirsd, and 
havs not only ths dssirs but also ths tims to gst involvsd in 
snvironmsntal pro j sets. 

EPA is currsntly co-sponsoring a Ssnior Bnvironmsntal 
Bmploymsnt (SEE) Program with sight diffsrsnt non-profit 
organixations dsaling with ths aging, including ths Amsrican 
Association of Rstirsd Psrsons (AARP) which has an app^-oximats 
msmbsrsblp of 33 million ssniors. Program snrollsrs ssrvs 
ssssntially as tsnporary support psrsonnsl. Thsy worX »t EPA 
officss across ths country in positions such ss tschnical 
assistants, rscsptionista, administrativs assistants, andchsmists. 
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Thrt SEE Progrwi achi«VM th« dual objsctivM of providing 
Mftningful snrollsr •aployasnt and proaoting a coat-«f f«ctiv« 
Mthod for halping EPA Mat its anviroraiantal aandataa. 

Anothar program, atill in tha concaptual atagaa, la tha 
propoaad Sanior Bnvironmantal Corps. Thia program would conaiat 
of aanior voluntaara who could halp organiza and laad anviroraaantal 
activitiaa in thaiz conmunitiaa, including anviroraaantal aducation 
afforts. Tha potantial gaina for both tha aanior population and 
EPA of auch a grou^ of voluntaara haa pro»ptad EPA to aatahliah a 
joint taak forca with AARP to anaiyza and taat i»pla»antation of 
a aanior voluntaar sarvica. Tha taaK forca ia atill in tha aarly 
atagea of worJc, but should ba abla to raport on ita findinga in 
about six sonths. An AAR? aambar on our ataff ia playing a Kay 
rola in planning for anvironaantal education activitiaa at EPA. 

This larga population of aanior citixana la apraad throughout 
tha country, offering a atrong and comprahanaiva basa for 
educational voluntarism. Also, many of tha aldarly poaaaaa akilla 
such aa teaching, fanning, foreatry, and health counaaling, aaong 
othera, which would lend themselves well to environmental aducation 
afforts. It ia our hope that the taaK force will bring to light 
innovative methoda for building public aupport for auch a Sanior 
Environmental Corps and provide ua with recommendationa for the 
devalopment of an extenaive educational apparatua to train 
volunteera for worK in the environmental aducation field. 

I appreciate receiving your viawa on H.R. 3634 and your viaion 
of the way in which a national environmental aducation effort could 
ba put to maximum advantage. I hope that va have clarified the 
Agency'a poaition where appropriate. Pleaae do not heaitata to let 
■• Know if we can provide any further information to you. We would 
ba moat pleased to worK with you and your ataff on environmental 
aducati.on iaauea. 
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STATUfCMT OF 
AIIAN J. WEST 
FOtCST SCIVICE 
U.S. DErARnSNT OF AGIICULTURE 



FOR THE HEAEING RECORD 
SUECOMHITTFE ON SEUCT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
UNITED STATES HOl'SE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



ConcTnlng H.R. 3684 
Th« N«tlon«l Environ— nfl Educ«tlon Act 



April 19. 1990 



Th« SubcoBBlcc«« on ?->I«cc Educ«clon recently held heerlnge on H.R. >h« 
"National EnvlrorM«nt«I i£duc«tlr.^ Act." which i« of intcrcct to th« D«p«rtiittnt 
of Agricultur* and th« For««t Ssrvic*. Km a result of dlttcu««lon« with th« 
Subcooaitttt* Counsel. w« sr* subBitting th« following cooMnt* for th« record 

U« agrM that th« Fsdaral CovarnMnt should t«k« • Bor* cctiv* rol* in 
supporting and encouraging anvironaantal education progru* end cctivititttt In 
Octobar 1919. raaponding to r«coM«nd«tion« to Fr««id«nt Bu«h froa • coalition 
of •nviroraMn*'«l group* and at th« urging of th« N«tion«l Acaociction of St«t« 
For««c«rtt. th« Format Sarvic* b«g«n to look ^t w«y« to further •tr«ngth«n our 
•nvirona«nt«l education progru which focu««« on foraatry r««ourc« education 
U« r«cognit« th« nmm6 to d«vot« graatar raaourcaa to our anvironaantal 
education prograaa. aoM of which '/ara pioneering cfforta in the field. Ue 
heve Mt recently with the Netionel Aeeocietion of Stete Foreetere. Project 
Leeming Tree, and the Netionel Arbor Dey Foundation to coneider weye of 
Corging etronger partnarehipe in anvironaentel educetion The Chief hee 
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••tabll«h«d m National Raaourca Education Taak Forc« to dlract further 
•trangthanlng of Foraat Sarvlca anvlronMntal aducatlon 

In a foHMl way. tha Foraat Sarvlca'a anvlronaantal education prograa vaa born 
■era than two dacadaa ago In X96S. Edvard P. Cliff, than Chlaf of tha agancy. 
dlractad that aora aaphaala ba placad on anvlronaantal education Ha vaa 
convinced that protection end vlee uaa of tha Nation* e natural reeourcee would 
only be poeelble If the Foraat Sarx'lea had the undere tending and eupport of the 
public. Envlronaantel treir ng teaaa were eent out over the country to teech 
thoueanda of aducetore, Cardan Clu5 aaabere . Foraat Service pereonnal and 
othere about tha prlnclplee of anvlronMntal aducetlon and how ^o taach It. 

Tha orgenlzere worked with their trelnlng teaae to develop e earlae of leeeon 
plane celled Invaetlgatlng Your Envlronaant. It wee deelgned to be adjuateble 
to eny eudlence. Neny Foraat Sarvfca field unite etlll uee the leeeon plans 
for their locel or regional Inatructlon. and Mny achool teechara who ware 
tutored by Foraat Service teaae are aleo etlll uelng the plene. 

The driving principle of tha Ine true t Ion froa tha beginning hee been to offer e 
prograa that conveye to both children and adulte en undere tending ?f the 
iaportance of our neturel reeourcee and their aanegeaant Tha progr<a 
encouragae linking tha learning procaee to real Isauee, probleae, end netural 
envlronaante. 

All reglone of the country heve eoaa level o* en environaantel education 
prograa aponeored by tha Foraat Service. The vehlclee ueed include workahope. 
epeekere buraaue. conaervetion caap conferencee and interpretive servlcee 
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profraa*. Th* Format Sftrvlc* lavftr^git lea anvlroraMncttl •duccclon •fforca by 
building acrong cooparadv* agraaaanca and parcnarahlpa wlch Scacaa. 
unlvaralcl^a and conaarvadon organlxadona Thla Mxlalsaa cha banaflc 
racalvad froa cha uaa of Fadaral funda for anvlronaancal aducadon 

Ona of tha aoac acclva anvlronaancal aducaclon prograaa la conduccad by our 
Inceraouncaln Raglon which Includaa aoucham Id«ho. Ucah. Navada «nd tha 
waacam pare of Vyoalng Taachar training workahopa for claaarooa caachara and 
raaourca agancy paopla art a»ph«alsad Ac tha Scaca lavala. wa co-aponaor wlch 
ProjacC Laamfng Traa flva w^ak>long training aaaalona and wa aponaor and 
■anaga an Intarvountaln Training caaa aklllad In BnvlroraMntal Education Our 
actlvltlaa ara coordlnatad with 27 co*aponaora In tha four Stataa. 

Soaa of cha «oat actlva cooparatora and aponaora In Foraat Sarvlca 
anvlroraMntal aducatlon acroaa tha country ara gardan cluba. carrying on an 
hlatorlc ralatlonahlp with tha agancy that dataa back aora chan half a 
cantury It waa back In tha Thlrtlaa whan a Foraat Sarvlca aaployaa. Margarat 
March'Mount. bacaaa known aa tha "aabaaaadraaa of craaa" for •oblllslng wonan 
and chlldran In gaining knovladga abouc cha foraac anvlronaanc and planclng 
traaa co aaaura foraaca foravar. 

In addition, cha Foraac Sarvlca haa baan Incarpraclng nacural raaourcaa for cha 
Aaarlcan public alnca cha I960' a Today, wa hava an acclva Incarpratlva 
aarvlcaa prograa chac Includaa avarychlng froa caapground calka to aXaboraca 
vlalcor cantara An axaapla of our prograa la cha Cradla of Foraacary naar 
Aahavllla. North Carolina, which provldaa living hlacory coura of cha araa 
whara foraacry bagan Ac Mounc Sc Halana Naclonal MonuaMnc. wa hava an award 
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winning visitor c«nt«r which hoitad ov«r 485.000 thouicnd vlilcoxri Icit 
ytittr 

Thft ForMt Sftrvlcft could not do th« Job of lnt«rpr«t«tlon without our p^rtnars. 
Int^rprstlvs AiioclAtloni . friends groups, concciilonclri . pcralttici, 
voluntasri , snd corporctloni, and others Join with ug to bring the 
snvlronMntsl conisrvstlon Mtvag* to the AMrlccn public. An •xupl* li • 
brochure about Scsnlc Byvcyi th«t Chrysler Ho tor Corporation In every c«r It 
■•lis The 49 Int«rpr«tlv« Association* halp the Forcit S«rvlc« bring th« 
•nvlronB«nt«l conisrvstlon ■••••gs ^o our cuitoMri by ■•lllng a«t«rl«li, 
providing facllltUi «nd st«ff b^ cue* th«y f««l Interpretation li Inportant 
to their coaaunltUi and th« vliltlng public w« do. 

Th« historic hoKM of Glfford Plnchot. Gray Towcri In P«nn«ylv«nl«, ittrvr* 
Khm Plnchot Inatltut* for Conaarvatlon StudUi and h«i ^n aggrciilv* progrcn 
undsrvtty t inci public awaranaai ibout natural r«iourc« cun««rv«tlon .ind 
to Identify And laak Innovatlv* tolutlona to cMrglng n«tur«l r«iourc« litues 

Vtt support ths concept and Intant of H R. 3684 tn recognition of th« rol* tha 
Foraat Service h«i li« anvlronaantal education end In an effort to cniur* that 
p«rtnttr>hlp sffoxti ^r* r«cognlz«d and ancouragcd. w« ar* propoilng • nuiib«r of 
chttngss. Briefly ir mrmm» of concam with H R 3684 era. 

(1) H«ttd for recognition that anvlronMntal iducatlon li of priaary concarn 
to • nuabttr of F«d«r«l natural rsiourc* ag«ncl«t and tt it ther« ttxlttlng 
•nvlronaental educ«tlrn progru*, 
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(2) n%m6 for AclaM>vl*df«Mne thae both forsal mnd nonfomal coapononto mrm 
Mcoooary to •cco^lUh ch« goal of Mklng AMrlevM mof knowUdfoablo .bout 
tholr anvlrotaMnt; 

(3) D««lro to oxpand tho National Advisory Council to Includa Mbava froa 
othar Fadaral natural raaourca aganclaa and to ansura rapr^aantatlon by both 
Stata natural raaourca and aducatlon aganclaa; and 

(4) Racofnltlon of axlatlng auccaaaful anvlromantal .ducatlon prograaa. 
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The National Association of State Foresters 




CommHili by the Natkxial AModatkxiof State I^^^ 
on HJt 3684, the NattooalEnvirormntal Education Act 



The National Aatodation of State Foreaten (NASF) applauda Congressman 
Miller, and the many oosponsora of the National Environmental Education 
Act (H.R. 3684), for their commitment to improving, what should be, an 
mtegral part of our children's education. The intent of H.R. 3684, to 
increase public understanding of the natural environment and to advance 
and develop environmental education and traimng, is fully supported by 
NASF However, NASF would like to raise several concerns for your 
consideration. 

First, NASF recommends that the Act may be enhanced with a formal 
definition of environmental education. A definition should be inclusive, 
with both the human-made and natural environment, and should be 
interdisciplinary. It should also address all levels of the envirorunent, from 
local to global. 

The legislation establishes the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) as 
the lead agency for implementing this act While NASF agrees that EPA is 
uniquely qualified in the area of environmental education, the EPA should, 
as sUted in Section 4, work closely with the Department of Education (DOE) 
and cJier Federal agencies to coordinate environmental education 
programs. The DOE is directly linked with primary and secondary schools 
throughout the nation, providing an important inlet and oversight needed 
for a program of this scale. NASFs cooperative partner, the USDA Forest 
Service, has a long n-story of providing natural resource education, both 
directly and in cooperation with educational institutions, state and local 
agencies and non-profit organizations This established leadership in 
natural resource education should be recogmzed and incorporated into an 
overall enviroimiental education program 
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NASF is alto concerned that much of the specified development work of the 
Office of Environmental Education may be a duplication of efforts Other 
Federal agencies including the Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, National Service and Fish and Wildlife Service, plus 
many notrfor-profit organizations have already developed environmental 
and conservation education information programs. The Office should 
concentrate on 8upp>)rting these existing programs and disseminating 
information already generated. 

Envimtimwital Edonaiion and "ftmining Program 

NASF has two concerns with the Environmental Education and Traimng 
Program. The legislation do^s not recognize existing conservation and 
envi**^nmental education networks and partnerships. It favors institutions 
of I -her education, overlooking less formal educational entities which 
have been involved in promoting environmental education. Educational 
programs such as Project Learning Tree, cosponsored by the American 
Forest Council and the Western Regional Environmental Education 
Council and the Fish and Wildlife Services Project Wild, are just two 
examples of highly successful existing programs. 

Related to this, is the concern that the legislation establishes a single 
training program. A more cost-effective approach would be to capitahze on 
the broad-based network of successful training programs such as those 
listed above and those already provided by other Federal agenaes. 

E^nvfatmmental Inlenisihlpa 

NASF supports the idea of environmental internships but believes they 
should be redirected towards teachers rather than students. This will 
benefit in-service and pre-service teachers who need a better understanding 
of the environment fbr assisting them in successfully teaching 
environmental education curricula. These internships should be fully 
fUnded, so all agencies may participate. 

NASF questions why mtemahips are limited to federal agencies. State 
agencies could also provide great opportunities for environmental 
internships. State forestry sponsors of Project Learning Tree already have 
close ties with teachers across the country. Internships for these teachers 
would help expand their base of knowledge of the natural environment. 

EnviramwntalEdocationAaviaoffyCoandl 

The Council should reflect a broad range of environmental interests and 
philosophies. NASF would like to stress the importance of representation 
from Federal natural resource management agencies on the Council. 
Many natural resource agencies have been very active in developing and 
implementing* conservation education programs and would play an 
integral role oi« the Council, providing both insight and guidance towards 
incorporating environmental education programs into existing networks. 
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Statement For The Record 
of 

John Padallno 
President 

Pocono Environmental Education Center 
and 

President-elect 
National Science Supervisors Association 
before the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
of the 
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Testimony on H.R. 3684: The NaUonal EnvUronmcntal EducaUon Act 

Statement for the record from John Padalino, President, Pocono 
Environmental EducaUon Center; President-elect, NaUonal Science 
Supervisors AssodaUon; and Chairman of the Environmental EducaUon 
Task Force, NaUonal Science Teachers AssoclaUon. 

The Pocono Environmental EducaUon Center (PEEC) would like to thank 
the committee for requesting our testimony in support of the NaUonal 
Enviionmental EducaUon Act. 

PEEC, in cooperation with the NaUonal Park Service, is Oic largest 
residential center for educaUon about the environment In the Western 
Hemisphere. PEEC Is a private, non-profit organlzaUon committed to the 
development and growth of environmental literacy among people of all ages. 
It provides both field and classroom opportuniUes for the IntroducUon and 
advancement of the knowledge, skills, and habits of mind necessary for 
understanding and appreciating UiC environment. 

PEEC supports the NaUonal Environmental EducaUon Act and the link It 
will create l>etwccn the Federal government, the private sector and 
environmental educators. 

The pressures of demand on limited resources, and the impact of hithcito 
acceptable behaviors on the utilization of resources requires an 
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understanding of their application to sciei.ce, technology and society. It is 
clear that a citizen of the United States can no longer function without 
an understanding and a commitment of the human to the environment. 
This commitment is necessary to maintain an environment fit for life and 
fit for living. 

The Federal government needs to more actively support and maintain a 
presence in environmental programs. Passage of the National 
Environmental Education Act would ensure the creation of a joint 
commitment to environmental literacy. Without this commitment, we can 
neither foster nor maintain a sanative (healthful and healing) 
environment. Hence, the more federal attention directed towards 
environmental education in this Act, the more appropriate it will be to the 
fundamental question: "What kind of a world do we want for our 
children''" 

The demand for active leadership and statesmanship among us is at its 
greatest. This National Environmental Education Act marks the beginning 
of a major initiative that focuses on action in arenas of both policy and 



PEEC IS committed to improving the quality and quantity of environmental 
education that both children and adults receive through our numerous 
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classes ind workshops. 

Renewed support of environmental education is an important concern not 
only in relation to environmental issues but also due to the influences it 
can have on social problems. For example, PEECs Summer Enrichment 
Program for inner-city youth at risk increases their environmental 
awareness and addresses the social and scholastic problems these students 
face, (see appendu.) 

PEEC oelieves Ci '^ronmental education: 

1. is total edp^ation in a io»al environment - natural and human-designed, 

ecological, technological, social, cultuial, and aesthetic. 

2. IS a contmuous life-long process both formally in school and non- 
formally out of school. 

3. is interdisciplinary. 

4. emphasizes people's direct involvement to prevent and solve problems. 

5. examines issues from *\ global perspective while accomodating for 

regional differences. 

6. focuses on cunent and future environmental situations. 

7 examines all development and growth from an ecological perspective. 
8. promotes local, rational, and international cooperation to help solve 
environmental problems 
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The federal government needs to recognize similar guidelines and develop 
spcv fic objectives for environmental education under this Act. 

PEEC supports the provisions of H.R.3684 which will esublish an Office of 
Environmenul Education, create an institute for teacher training, provide 
grants, support internships, and provide -.wards and recognition for 
exemplars in environmental education. We also believe attention must be 
directed towards the educational efforts of non-profit organizations and 
the successful merger of the public and pnvate sector. Exemplary 
partnerships viz. National Park Service and PEEC have been working well 
.or nearly two decades Cooperative activities utilizing National Parks as 
non -consumptive educational resources for teaching about the 
environment would be an effective way to coordinate with related 
programs. 

The National Science Supervisors Association also supports the provisions 
of this Act. NSSA is committed to the development of environmental 
literacy for a sanative environment and is concerned with the bond 
between science and education about the environment, (see appendix). 

With our quickly vanishing wilderness and environmental decay, 
education about the environment forms a critical component in our schools. 
This Act is both necessary and timely. Without greater attention and 
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pro«ction. the quality of the environment left to study in the future will 
be at risk. 
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statement of 

The National Association of Public Television stations 
Submitted to 
Subcomiittee on Select Education 
Commi*:tee on Education and Labor 
United States House of Repreoentatives 

April 30, 1990 



/umtyrel^®. * Associatio/i of Public Television Stations 

(NAPTS) is a membership organization of the nation's 341 
public television stations. naPTS represents its members 
before congress and federal agencies, and provides services 
such as planning, research, and communications expertise. 
The organization is supported entirely by dues f^om its 
member stations and does not receive federal or state funds 
The Association appreciates this oppo.-tunity to comment on 
H.R. 3684, The National Environmental Education Act. 

mil I!^^^ applauds the bill's sponsor. Congressman George 
Miller, for introducing the bill; and Chairman Major ovens 
for demonstrating his commitment to environmental education 
^L-?i hearing on the legislation. Piiblic television 

considers itself a partner in the mission to heighten public 
education and awareness of environmental issues as public 
television stations across the nation launch 1990 as the 
Year of the Environment. This theme will be reflected in a 
number of nationally distributed new series and specials, 
and will also be featured in ongoing programming such as 
sesame Street, Mister Rogers' Neighborhood, and the Nightly 
Business Report. ^ ' 

Equally exciting are the programs, being produced to 
address local and regional issues. For example: 

ICEWALK is an environmental education public 
television series designed to inspire young people to work 
to save the earth's environment, it features Darryl 

native, who was the youngest person and 
?r?«fTr African-American to walk to the North Pole. The 
^9^^^^ r^*" available to grades 7-12 in September 

1990; it documents the journey of an international 
expedition team as they travel through blistering cold and 
life threatening danger to reach the North Pole. 

Ho»««"«hT^^*^ ^^^^"^ Television has produced "The Hazards At 
•wft,^! K ^^"f;« °" unrecognized dangers of 

everyday household products, from used motor oil and 
cleaning proiucts to fertilizers and insecticides. The 
to^r".«H*''^i^^*M^*"*^ ^^""^ »^9ht not perceive as 

mil' ^f^*""^ °" handling Household chemicals and 

other products. The program axplores how seemingly 
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insignificant dacisions by thousands of p«opls can add up to 
ttajor environnsntal consaquences for averyona. 

— North Carolina Public Talavision is faaturing an 
•nvironaantal aducation program, "Haaling Birds of Pray" 
which datails tha Carolina Raptor Cantar's prograas to 
ratum injurad wild birds to thair natural habitat. Othar 
locally producad anvironsantal programs includa "crisis on 
tha coast" which dascribas tha daclina of tha astuarial 
systan in tha Pamlico Sound araa; "Ratum to tha S«a" with 
undarvatrr cinaaatography portraying tha baauty and valua of 
North Carolina's coastal watars; and "Tha Baachas Ara 
Moving", which focusas on coastal problaas such as 
ovardavalopaant and aroaion. 

— Tha Naw Jarsay Network won a Philadalphia Enny for 
its production of "My Pina Barrans", a half -hour docuaantary 
about tha acosystan, history anC population of tha Pina 
Barrans araa of Naw Jarsy. As part of tha Natwork's 
instructional talavision sarvica to studants fron K*12, it 
providas two sarias, "Tha Huxan COBBunity" and "Naw Jarsay 
Studias", both anvironaantal aducation programs. In 
calabration of Earth Haa)c, tha Natwork faaturad thr aa 
programs by Tom Brown, a nativa Naw Jarsay outdoormman; tha 
programs daalt with raading animal tracks in tha Pina 
Barrans and tha baach, and survival skills in tha 
wildamass. 

— WLIW in Long Island sponsorad an Oarth Day 
calabration Eisanhowar Parle. Ona thousand white pina 
saplings wax*' givan away and tha gathering faaturad exhibits 
by local, stata, county agancias and anvironmantal groups. 

— As part of its Earth Day recognition, HFYI in 
Indianapolis broadcast a prima*tima raport on tha battle for 
tlia southern Indiana wilderness; produced "Environmental IQ** 
quiz spots to teach about how individuals can maKe a 
difference; and distributed trees to the community. 

Public broadcasting offers an extremely cost- 
effective and powerful teaching resource with access to 
millions of our nation's studantr . Public television 
programming specifically for classroom use reaches 29 
million students in elementary and secondary schools. In 
partnership, public television stations and more than 1500 
colleges and universities nationwide provide college-credit 
television courses to over 250,000 students, many of them 
working people who could not attend traditional classes. 

For thQ nation's .eachers and students and viewers of 
public televi^' , who each week average about 100 million, 
the medium's. itmant to environmental programming is not 
new. H.R. 3684, however, offers the opportunity to expand 
programming and viewership, to encourage local and 
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individual involv«M*nt, and to diversify public 
broadcasting's coMunity ••rvica* such as training — with 
tha ovarall goals of public education and tha nurturing of 
an anvironaantal athic. 

H.R. 3684 saamr* to suggast that limited financial 
rasourcas dictata Uiat partnarships ba fomad to provide for 
tha broadest possible dissemination of education materials, 
training curricula dnd general information exchange. Public 
broadcasting was boiTie of a marriage of educators and othc 
public interest grot^ps and has traditionally been their 
medium of choice. For example public television's Year of 
the Environment includes: 

-a school campaign — supported by the National 
Education Association, National Parent-Teacher Association, 
American Association of School Administrators, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals and the National 
School Boards Association — will p"-ovide posters, teachers 
tuna-in and activity guides on PB'i environment programs and 
a booklet for offering tips ways students can make a 
difference. Tl.e education associations will assist in 
promoting and distributing materials to schools nationwide. 

-a fall teleconference for educators on how to develop 
environmental curriculum and incorporate concern for the 
environment into tha classroom. 

-development of an extensivi^ "Enviionnental Resource 
Conpe**dium" for educators, libraries, and community use. 

-guidelines and other resources for youth contests, 
outdoor events and suggested Earth Day activities, as well 
as environmental action tips for consumers and for 
businesses. 

-development, with the guidance and cooperation of 
national environmental groups, of a series of video 
vignettes for use as fillers on the theme "You Can Make A 
Difference." 

Public broadcasters intend to take an activist role in 
the programs authorized in H.R. 3684. While the bill 
attempts to be inclusive in its eligibility criteria foi the 
programs it will authorize, it is not clear that public 
broadcasting stations would be eligible to apply. Public 
broadcasting stations are legally defined by the type of 
Fedoral Communications Commission license they ho^d; not all 
are considered "not for profit." organizations as defined by 
section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code; they are 
not local education institutions or state education agencies 
even though they may be closely associated with these 
entities. As an absolute clarification, NAPTS recommends 
that public broadcaster, per se are included in th^ 
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statutory language which d«fin«s •ligiblity, and throughout 
th# l«gislation im«r« clarification appropriate. 

Public broadcasting is a valuable national rasourca 
which has a daaonstratad intarast in anvironaantal issuas. 
It is jclosaly linked to tha education and anvironaantal 
conunitias, and is perfectly poised to play a leading role 
in reaching Millions of Aaericans to educate, train and 
Motivate. Public broadcastexs are eager to engage their 
national and local audiences in the debate about the future 
of our fragile p'anet. Ne urge the Comittee to include 
specific statutory language which will allow our Beabers to 
participate in this critical national eission. 
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The AMrlcan Institute of Biological Sciences (AIBS) appreciates the 
opportunity to coMent on HR 3684, the National EnvlionnenUI Education Act, 
as Introduced by Congressman George Miner. AIBS Is an organlzatun coaposed 
of 41 Mi^er societies ano -esearch laboratories representing soiie 70,000 
biologists. The Institute was esUbllshed In 1947 by the National AcadeiQr of 
Sciences as a non-profit organization to "further the advarceaent of the 
biological sciences and t'lelr application to huaan welfare, and to foster and 
encourage research and education In the biological, medical, environmental, 
and agricultural sclenes." 

AIBS strongly supports the National Environmental Education Act. 
Knuwled^e an«< "iderstandlf^g are essential underpinning for developing policies 
to deal successfully with the multiple and diverse problems facing the 
planet. PutMc concern for the environment Is at an all-time high, but public 
undersunding of the Issues Is often woefully Inadequate. The response to 
environmental Issues Is often out of proportion to the magnitude of the risk. 
We support programs that will promote an understanding of the natural world 
and human Impact on it Including understanding the necessity to preserven 
biological diversity, the world's natural resources, and air and water 
quality. 

We would like to see the Office of EnvlronmenUI Education that will be 
established In the EPA cooperate with NSF's Directorate of Science and 
Engineering Education, and we would like to see it support projects In 
museums, zoos, and aquaria, etc. as well as In formal school settings. We 
support the mar\y efforts already undenny In the elenenUry and secondary 
education comnltles for development of currlcular materials. Inquiry-based 
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projKts and hands-on experiences In the eppUcitlon of knowledge to prectlcel 
problem ire the aost effective epproeches to "envlron^ntil lltericy.' 

Uh11e educitlon of the generel public Is 1«porUnt, AIBS believes thet t 
sc<^nce-b«sed training of college students Is essential. There Is an urgent 
need for levelopwent of stronger programs In Env1ron«nU1 Science and 
Envlrcnsto.ital Studies at the undergraduate college level. These progra«s are 
necessarily interdisciplinary cutting across the traditional dep«rt»enU1 
structure In universities. Such IrtterdlsclpHnary program mist often compete 
with the traditional departiwnts for faculty, studenU, and resources. As a 
result, the interdisciplinary prograias do not often receive adequate resources 
froM the central actalnl strati on. 

AIBS believes Interdisciplinary education must be based on a strong 
science co«po"«"t» resting on a solid foundation In the basic sciences 
Including biology, chemistry, and earth sciences, supplemented by the social 
sciences and humanities. He strongly support the bin's provision of 
Internships for college students, and believe that addtlonal support In the 
fom of grant programs fot college level environmental education programs 
should be considered. In addition, graduate fellowships are essentia' to 
encourage and retain talented students interested In en>1rofimenU1 education. 
It is student^ in such programs who win eventuaHy be the experts the nation 
turns to in the future. 

It is our hope that this bin win send a clear message to coneges and 
universities to provide adequate resources to these Interdisciplinary 
EnvlronmenUl Sciences/Studies programs. 
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STATEMENT OF 
THE AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SELECT EDUCATION 
CCMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ON 

H.R. 3684 
THE NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION ACT 

April 19, 1990 



IntroduotioB 

The American Gas Association is a national trade association 
comprised of some 250 natural gas distribution and transmission 
companies throughout the United states. Collectively, our members 
account for approximately 85 percent of all end-use sales and serve 
over 166 million consumers. As an organization deeply committed 
to helping our nation improve the quality of its environment, we 
strongly support H.R. 3684, ths National Environmental Education 
Act and appreciate the leadership role Rep. George Miller has taken 
on this issue. 

Environmental awareness is brought about through public 
education. This goal is best served if the public has access to 
a free and truly diverse marketplace of ideas. Government should 
not be the sole source cf information. Nor should industry or 
private environmental interest groups. Rather, these and other 
groups should work together to provide accurate insi9hts and 
perspectives on the environment. 
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We couend this subcomittee for holding hearings on this new 
environaental education initiative. The tiacliness of this hearing 
reinforces the fact that public concern for the environaent and the 
health effects of pollution has never been greater. While consumer 
response to pollution concerns is causing more and more businesses 
to reassess their attitudes towards the enviroraient, it is the 
governnent, through initiatives such as H.R. 3684, that will be the 
catalyst to establishing a national environsental ethic. 

As to the specific provisions of the bill, A.G.A. concurs in 
the •testiaony presented by Steven Kussnann, Chairman of the 
Alliance for Environmental Education, during the hearing before 
this subconmittee . The following is a summary of A.G.A. 
involvement in educational and partnership initiatives, 

A.Q,A. KPnCXTIOMAL TMTTTATTVM 

A.G.A. is involved a number of educational programs, that 
range from sponsorship of the Emmy-winning "Nature," the most 
popular program on the public broadcasting system, to specific 
student-oriented educational programs. 

In cooperation with local gas utilities, A.G.A. distributes 
nearly one million pieces of instructional material each year to 
teachers across the country. The materials range from packets of 
experiments on the properties of gas and heat energy to activity 
guides on rare and endangered species. Another new program helps 
students understand the scientific process as it e)cplore» two 
different theories on the origins of natural gas. 
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A.G.A. alao nakas available to taachars, fr«« of charg* for 

one year, the publication, -The Natural Resource," which focu.es 
on the role of natural gas and the environment. To promote 
understanding of our disappearing plants and animals, A.G.A. and 
the Nature Conservancy published a kit entitled "Rare and 
endangered Species", which is also available free of charge to 
teachers. 

The Association is very active in the Alliance for 
Environmental Education, an affiliation of more than 40 business, 
labor, health, education and environmental organizations that share 
a commitment to furthering environmental education. A.G.A. is 
providing financial and staff support for the orc,.'ni2ation's 
primary project - the establishment of a National Network for 
rnvironmental Educ .ion. The Network, which also is being 
supported by the EPA, will provide in-service and pre-service 
teacher training, program adaptation and development, research on 
educational and environmental topics, and community outreach. The 
first centers in the Network were designated in May, 1989 and many 
Of our member companies have taken an active interest in the 
project. 

On the elementary school level, A.G.A. cosponsors the Science 
Teaching Achievement Awards (STAR) with the National Science 
Teachers Association. At the college level, A.G.A. has awarded 
scholarships, since 1970, to undergraduate students for study in 
natural gas-related fields. In mid-July last year, A.G.A. awarded 
51,000 scholarships to 12 students, with half of the award as an 
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outright grant and the other half as an interest-free loan. Eight 
of the current recipients are chemical and engineering majors, 
three are mechanical engineering majors and one is a petroleum 
engineering major. 

A.G.A. is also involved with a new initiative by the American 
Society of Testing and Materials to dev ^op standard definitions 
and guidelines for environmental education. 

A.Q,A> PAMTimiHIP IMITIATIVia 

The exchange of information is imperative to having an 
informed public. Public concern about the environment is growing. 
Individuals recognize that they must change the way they live, and 
they are looking for guidance. Clear and accurate information must 
be presented so that the public can make informed choicer: . In this 
regard, A.G.A. , with member company sup/ort, has been active in the 
National Energy Foundation and the National Energy Education and 
Development Project. A.G.A. 's president, George H. Lawrence, 
serves as vice chairman of the National Energy Foundation, which 
distributes balanced educational materials on a variety of energy 
and environmental topics. The National Energy Sducation 
Development Project was formed in 1980 to provide a network for the 
disemination of national energy education materials thir.ugh state 
and local educational institutions. 

Industry partnerships with unlikely groups have become 
commonplace when the subject matter is the environment. A.G.A. 
participates in regular dialogue meetings that involve gas industry 
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representatxves, ^nvironaentalists, and gov«rnnent policy leaders. 
Originally sponsored by thb World f.esourcs Institute, EPA recently 
took over sponsorship of these neetings. 

In 1988, A.G.A. cosponsored a conference with the Sierra Club 
and the Texas General Land Office entitled "Natural Gas and Clean 
Air - An Alliance for Aaerica's Future.** This conference was well- 
attended by congressional staffers, environaertalists and industry 
representatives. A.G.A. has also cosponsored or provided financial 
support for meetings held by the Climate Institute and Robert 
Redford's Institute for Resource Management. 

A.G.A. is also involved in carrying our environmental message 
to government officials, the media and international environmental 
leaders. A.G.A. was a member of the organizing Committee for Earth 
Tech, an environmental technology fair and international policy 
forum held April 4 > 8 here in Washington. ^arth Tech was 
sponsored by the Environmental and Energy Study Institute, in 
cooperation with Senators John Heinz and Al Gore and the 
Congressional Environmental and Energy Stud/ Conference. 



Our nation needs strong federal participation and leadership 
in environmental education. Over the past ten years other interest 
groups have taken the 1 )ad but the private sector cannot do it 
alone. It is time for the government to jump back in and play a 
critical role. We believe H.R. 3684, by establishing an Office of 
Environmental Education, provides a good start in accomplishing 
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thi«. Th« bill's recognition of th« importance of technology 
transfer, its support of federal coordination, and the funding 
aechdnisa win greatly further environmental education. 

A.G.A. and the ga« industry are deeply committed to furthering 
economic and environmental quality goals through education and 
training, with all interested parties working together --industry, 
environmentalists, government officials and educators - there will 
be an informed public to safeguard our environment in the future, 
we pledge our support to this subcommittee in passing the National 
Environmental Education Act. 
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Mr. Chairman and aeabers of the Subconal ttee , my 
name is Patty Pinch tnd I appreciate the opportunity 
to submit the following testimony for the record as 
the Executive Director of the National Association for 
Humane and Environmental Education (NAHEE) . NAHEE is 
an organisation devoted to creating elementary and 
secondary education programs which promote respect for 
life and the environment humane education. It Is « 
division of The Humane Society of the United States 
(HSUS), the world's largest animal protection 
organisation. This testimony Is submitted on behalf 
of NABEE and the HSUS. 

I want to commend Congressman George Miller for 
sponsoring H.R. 3684 as well as Chairman Owens and the 
entire Subcommittee on Select Education for conducting 
this important hearing. 

To state that there Is great need for the Federal 
government to renew Us role in assisting and 
supporting existing environmental education programs 
and efforts is to make a gross understatement. 
Harvard professor E.O. Wilson suggestetl in his booK 
•Blophilia" that, barring nuclear war, the worst thing 
that will probably happen on Earth Is the catastrophic 
loss of genetic and species dlve£8lty by the 
destruction of natural habitats. In his view, this 
process — already well underway — is "the folly our 
descendants are least likely to forgive us.* 
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Indeed, the loss of natural diversity seems destined to be nothing 
short of catastrophic. As of November 1989, U.S. Fish i Wildlife Service 
Records show that about 800 native species of animals and plants are in 
danger of extinction, and that sane 120 others appear to have already 
vanished in recent ^ars. At least 1,600 additional species could become 
officially listed in the near future, pending "more conclusive" 
information about their status. Of our vertebrates. The H5US scientific 
staff estimates that 4-10% of a]l full species are in jeopardy in the 
U.S., based on current endangered species data and on the nuinbe«: of known 
species. In the case of plants, the Center for Plant Conservation 
considers approximately 3,000 species, subspecies, and varieties, acme 10% 
of the total known, to be at risk of extinction. Meanwhile, thousands of 
"non-threatened" species decline in abundance. 

The endangerment of species is syroptonatic of a much broader crisis 
in nature. Even major eooeystem types, such eis wetlands, tall grass 
prairie and old growth forest are being jeopardiaed or almost gone. The 
recent addition of nine Florida plants to the federal list of endangered 
species exemplifies the problem; rapid agricultural and suburban 
developtient continues to destroy the ecosystem of central Florida upon 
which these plants depend. 

Globally, the current destruction of life is almost beyond belief. 
Extinctions are running as high as 5,000 bo 10,000 species a year, largely 
as a result of deforestation in the species-rich tropics. The current 
rate of extinction worldwide may well be 10,000 times greater than what 
would be expected under natural conditions. While species become extinct 
en mass, the birth of new ones is seriously oomprcniisGd, as habitats and 
thus gene pools become too small to permit speciation of many of the 
world's larger plants and animals. 

Much is known about the value of biological diversity as a source of 
pharmaceuticals, fibers, petroleun substitutes, new or genetically 
improved crops, domestic anira2ds, pest control agents, and rthc 
resources; and about the role of varied natural ecosystems in watr*r 
pirif ication, flood control, fisheries production, carbon dioxiaa 
absorption, and other ecological services. Much is also known about the 
importance of diverse natural environments to htroan psychological, 
spiritual, and cultural well-being. Yet we find ourselves as a society 
grossly ill-equipped to curtail the continuing destruction of nature. 

There is alvrays the temptation to argue that the solution to any 
problem is "more education". However, in this case, such arguments appear 
entirely justified. How many students can accurately name even a handful 
of U.S. endangered species and ecosystems, and describe the factors that 
threaten them? How suggestive is a recent survey (ERIC Clearinghouse 
1987) showing that environmental education currently receives only cursory 
attention in our elementary and secondary schools? 

The institutional approach proposed in H.R. 3684 which includes the 
establisJroent of an Office of Environmental Education within the 
Environmental Protection Agency and the establishment of an Environmental 
Education Advisory Council, appear to be appropriate measures to help 
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assure the effective irapleroentation of the proposed progrant, but, as 
important as these meetings are, they are not nearly adequate . In 
addition to the understanding and awareness focus spelled out in the 
findings. Sec. 2(7) of H.R. 36 84, the ptoposed pcograia should add to its 
overall goal the two-fold aim of prewnting envi rorroental waste and 
destruction and arriving at aoluticnB to environnental problems. In 
addition, the coordination of the pcopoeed program with related pcograros 
should be spelled out in more detaU. 

The prc^X36ed environnental aw£u:ds are appropriate, but inade^te. 
Any envirormental ooncern in this proposal, whether it involves flora, 
fauna, geographical or other oonsiderations, in\rolves man, man's 
responsibilities, £?:d reverence for life. When one speaks of the 
environment, one includes all living things in that environment. An award 
named after Albert Schweitzer, the originator of the ooroept of "reverence 
for life" should be included. His emission frcm the individuals 
ocnnemorated by awards is a glaring one. Consideration should be qiven to 
presenting an Albert Schweitzer award to an individual student or group of 
students who ha3 acted in a significant way to demonstrate responsible 
e'^tion and respect for the natural world. Today* b students are tcroorrow's 
ciu'»ens; all of the efforts by all of the adults involved in the proposal 
will de for naught if the students they are trying to educate are not 
affected in a constructive, lifelong way. Certainly, student initiatives 
should be recognized and rewarded. 

Lastly, and most importantly, in view of your efforts to address key 
aspects of environnental education, we would like to suggest inclusion in 
the bill of the oonoept of respect for living creatures as a means of 
strengthening its effotts to instill in children a sense of respect and 
responsibility for the environment. 

HuT.ane education is far more than the generally- held belief that it 
is simply the teaching of kindriess to animals. The oonoept involves a 
prooess through which children learr the inter-relationships and inter- 
dependencies existing in the natural world and how their individual 
actions affect these relationships. This helps instill in children a 
sense of ocmpassion, justice and respect for all living creatures; the 
understanding and knowledge neoesscury to inclement these principles; and 
an awareness of their responsibilities as citizens of the world. While 
these goals are implied throughout this vital bill, some amplification is 
needed. 

Implicit in both hunane education and environmental education is the 
need for responsible action and respect for the natural world. Indeed, 
our hunane educational materials stress this. For instance, any study of 
ocean pollution includes the effects of pollution on creatures living in 
or near the oceans — seals, dolphins, whales, birds, fish, reptileu, and 
other animals. Similarly, any study of the destruction of reun forests 
embraces an understanding of the impact of such habitat loss on a variety 
of species. Soil erosion, climatic changes, damage to ecosystems, and 
other concerns are presented in light of their effect on the living world 
and, hence, are understood by children. 

I emphasiae the point of understanding . In today's world, where 
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envirorroental mishaps make almoet daily headlines, children oar. easily 
feel a seme of helplesaiess over the enormity of these disasters, ftjt 
there is a subject which children understand and which can act as a bci^ge 
to ooiprehending the environnentj that is, animals. The notion of 
"envirorinent" becomes real to children througj^ their affinity tor the 
creatures which inhabit the forests, ocsans, mountains and deserts. 
Kindhess and respect for animals naturally translates into care for these 
creatures' hones, which in the brooder sense is our environment. 

Through their interest in and affinity %nth animals, children begin 
to grasp the natural world in its larger context and the impact of each 
individual's actions on the environnent. Haiever, the need to foster 
interest and affinity tor animals daes not end with childhood. BAication 
pcograras designed for college students and adults should also include the 
oonoept of respect for living creatures. It is crucial to reach college 
and diversity stutients, in particular, as they make career choices. 
Bivironnental education should occur throughwit life, but the bill s 
greatest impact for the near future would be to help imtue in young 
professionals a respectful understanding of the interdependence of all 
life, for theses are the people who will be making decisions in their jobs 
which will affect our envirorinent. 

In conclusion, NAHEE and the HSUS respectfully urge the inclusion in 
H.R. 3684 language which reflects respect for 11 living creatures as a 
necessary approach to the stuay of the env^rcment. This will further 
ureJersoore the proposed bill's vital goal: To instill in citiaens of all 
ages respect for nature and a sense of responsibility tward the natural 
world. 

Again, we appreciate the Suboonmit tee's willingness to let us suhtoit 
our views for the record. 
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April 23, 1990 



Thff Honorftblt Major Owvni 
ChAinun, aouff SubcoMittcf on 

Svlvct Education 
318 Annax 1 

300 Haw Jfrffx Avanuf , s.E. 
V«ihin«ton. D. C. 20S1S 

I>«ar Chairaan Owani, 

subjfct. iTATMff po^ Tn rVMiTtir — ■■tod cm I.E. >— 4 



Bacauta it vai not poiiibla for aa to taitify bafora your coaBittaa on 
April 19. I raquait that Tou aaka thii lattar. with lUffaatad aaandaanti 
appand^d. and tha articU *Tha Caia for a Sanior tnvironaant Corpa* part of 
tha pubxiahad racord of thoia haaringi on 8.t. 361*. 

Mr. Chairaan. I hava baan intaraitad in anvironaMntal lagiilation linca 
1967, v.'*" I participatad in tha davalopawnt of air pollution lagiilation ai 
tha Daputx Aiiiitant Sacritary for Naalth and Bnvironownt Lagiilation in tha 
(than) Dapartawnt of Haalth. Education and Valfara of tha Juhnioo Adaini- 
■tration. Additionally, in 1971 I wrota a book on haalth aud anvironaant 
aducation antitlad, Fadaral Laaai Ivaltli/BavlroMMat Muipowr; a portion of 
tha book daicribad tha BnvironaMntal Education Act of 1970, including tha 
hiitory of haaringa. tha bill raporta in tha Sanata and Bouia, and tht final 
lagiilation. 

Ai you wall know, that 1970 law wai alaoit daad at birth, ai only laall 
yaarly appropriationi wara providad for ita authorisation and raauthorica- 
tioni until 1981. whan tha baaic authorisation lagiilation waa paraittad to 
lapia coaplataly. 

I hava atchad with coniidarabla intarait tha davalopaant of tha praaant 
propoiad anvironaMntal tducation lagiilation. It occurrad to aa during iti 
davalopaant, and aftar obaarving a larga nuabar of aanior Aaaricani who hava 
axpraaiad an intaraat m aiiiiting in iaproving tha anvironawnt of tha 
nation and tha world, that thara wai no indication within that Icgiilation 
of tha intaraita of tanior Aaaricani. that population of ovar 50 aillion 
ovar tha aga of 50. 

Aa ii indicatai in tha ancloaad articla. *Tha Caaa for a Sanior Cnvironaant 
Corpi*, aillioni of axpariancad ratirad and laai-ratirad lanior awn and 
woaan. who ara concarnad about tha incraaiingly poUutad anvironaant wa art 
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luving ■■ • legacy to our children and grandchlldran, ara axp«rlanclng an 
awakanad nurturing ipirit and want to *do lOMthing' about tha aarioua 
problam 

Moit of tha individual! ovar tha aga of SO in thJi country coaplatad thair 
high ichool or coUaga aducation mora than 30 yaari ago, cartalnly no latar 
than 1960. At that tiae there wai vary little public concern ebout 
environnentel Mttere. Indeed, it wai not until 1962 that Rachel Cereon'e 
ffiltBt JpgtM vai publiehed, e book vhich begen to erouee profound concerne 
in AMricang ebout peeticidee. Not until the aid-1960'i wae ilgnlficect eir 
end water pollution legiiletion paiied. By that tiaa BOit AMriceni vho ere 
now ienior Am^^iceni ware wall on their way to their firit jobi, end 
marrying end reiiing young children. Ai e coneequence of the ebove, there 
wee no reel opportunity for theta individuale to receive eny kind of 
environaientel educetion et the eleaentery. secondary or collage level. 

And yet, ea I indiceted ebove, aany of these senior AoMricens want to assint 
in doing soBithing ebout the environoMnt, but they, end ell of ue , ere 
elsiost overwhelned by the deily deluge of bad news ebout the environawnt, so 
thet many of them fael pessimistic end powerless to ect. I believe that 
without the developnent of e comprehensive environnentel educetion 
inf restructure es e basis for informed efforts by these senior Americena 
they cannot greetly essist to improve the situation. 

The enclosed amendments to the legisletion, which I recommend, would edd 
nothing to the cost of the legisletion or its fulfillment. All the elements 
ere in piece within the Environmentel Protection Agency end the Federel 
egencies. es wall es in senior orgenisetions ecross the country, to begin e 
massive environmentel educetion effort for senior Americene. 

I strongly urge thet these amendments, or aamndments like them, be edopted. 

While I, myself, believe thet e national Senior Environment Corps vould be 
the likely outcome of massive senior involvement in environmentel educetion, 
thet Corps is not itself necessery for the fulfillment of the objectives I 
ley out ebove 

You will find eppended the proposed amendments end the pro pose 1 celled 'The 
Cese for e Senior Environment Corps*. 

Pleese understend thet I en volunteering my time end ectivities in behelf of 
this proposel end am not employed* nor represent, eny senior or other 
orgeniaetion in this regerd. 



Sincerely yours. 
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Apnl 25. 1990 



THE CASE FOR 



A 



SENIOR ENVIRONMENT GORFS 



J<^ T. GnipcnholC PhJ>.' 



The time hu come to conader the dewlopmexu of a luUioiuI volunteer Soikv Eavrameot Corp to 



world cnwonmcDl, propelled largely by the caormous modem mdustrial boom, by the populnioii explosion. 



fottU fiicl use, and other factors, can only grow worse unless environmenta] protection efforts take hold. 



stem and hopefully reverse this dechne. 



An enormous undenitihzed human resource to help deal with this situatioa already emf nthm our 



population. 

Millions of experienced retired and semi- retired senior men and women, concerned about the increasingly 



polluted environment we are leavug as a legacy to our children and grandchildren, are experiencing an 



* John T Grupcnhoff, Ph D , has v wked a quarter-ceatury in Washington, for the first six years as a 

congressional aide, then as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Health and Environment Icgulation, and later 
as Director of all regiooal offices m the (then) Department of Health, Education and Welfare. For the 
last 19 years he has represented professional medical societies, volunteer organizatioos. and a medical 
center before Coi^rett and the dnunistration. Co-authored Federol Lam: HeaithiEnvironmtnt 
Manpower, founded the decade-old amiual National Health Dveaory (continues as editor), published three 
other directories on Congress, Federal agencies, news medu covenng Washmgton, and national 
medicme/health organizauons; co-authored Nonprofits' Handbook on Lobbying. He recently pubUsbed the 
Concessional Otrectory Environment 



f«*i«tt in the protection and unprovement of the environment 



There is no question of the need for such an apparatus. The extraordinary recent deterioration of the 
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iwikened nurturinf ftpirit and wtm to "do sometiuiig' about the problem. 

Many of them already poueu talenu and ikiUs needed to lend an effective hand, best provided at the 
local commiuuty kvel While some major environment problems must be dealt with by Federal lefislauon, 
such as regulatloo of vchi 'ie emissions, add rain, and tone wastes, an enormous amount of "hands-on' work 
is needed m all communities of our Nation. 

For example, do we need senior farmers, concerned about the deterioration of our agncultural lands, to 
work for sound fanning practices'' Thousands still residing m communities where thsy have lived their entire 
lives would respond. 

Do we need forestry and tree experts to assist m reforestation m every area of our country, and to 
teach others? Thousands of retired nursery workers and foresters could step forward and with their help 
thousands more could be trained. 

The scope of the untapped pool of senior talents runs the range of the problems - fonner public health 
officials; former educators, especially thot*^ who have taught envuonmental subjects, biology, chemistry, or 
allied subjects, former park and recreation officials; watermen and water sports e nt h uiiastt, including 
professional and sportt fishermen; lawyers; veteiinanani persons in former occupadoos from astronauU 
(who can teach us about the pollution of the atmospheric envelope of our planet) to zoologists would 
volunteer. They could also serve as teachers to the millions of seniors who have no education or training in 
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environmeat matten, m it noted below 

Tbere IS, bowtw, a Bi||or wodmett m the cooccpc of a Sen 
tiae entire arnrommtat inovement. 

There is not now, and oever has boea, a systematic nabooal esviroBiDeDt educatioB strv ture, i nrhwfan 
educational manpower and materials, in our schools and other instkntions AH of w are overwhelmed by the 
daily deluge of bad news about the coviroomeiit, so much so that it a only the voy brave soul who does not 
fed pessumstic and powerless to act Without the devdopment of a comprehensive environmeat education 
infrastructure as a base for uiformed ciforti that situatkm will only grow worse. 

Senior Americans, in parucular, are disadvant^ed m this regard. There mk more than 50 miUioQ 
Americans aged 50 or over nearly all of them completed their formal education througli the coQege level 
about 30 years ago, m 1960 or 1961. There was ahnost no public awareseu then about the serioua nature of 
developing natioowide pollution, propelled largely by the enormous oaodeni industrial boom (it is catmated 
that 'srnce 1900, oidustiial production has mocased by a fsctor of 50; four-fifths of that morease has 
occurred smce 1950^*) 

It was not until 1962 that Rachel Carson's book, SOeat Spring was published, the first nationally 
^. gnifif^wr warning (A the effects of a polluted csvironmeot upon the earth, us birds and other animals, and 
* Jim MacNtell, Secretary General of t^ World Comnussion on Enwoomenr and Development. Scseadfic 



AsBoicaa, September 1969. p. 155. 
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the people who live on it It as noc until the middle to late 1960's that *ifln;fir«»iT Federal efforti began to 
become effective *• by that time, those who are now seniors were beginning the early stages of their careers, 
their nurriages, and raising their famibes, certainly oot a time m hfe conducive to a systematic educational 
experience about euerging pollution problems It is not surprising therefore, to encounter many seniors who 
have DO systematic understanding of the situacioa confronting us, much leu havu^ a coherent and well- 
established persona' envu-onment ethic. 

For example, suppose it is suggested that seniors parudpate m national campaigns of stream 
and small river momtonng and improvement, or soil conservation, or safe pesuade use, or refocestation. How 
would we organize to respond? Wbere is the eduoiUonal structure, and the materials, to help us learn what 
to do'' 

How wiU we learn, m a pracacal sense, to help improve our flowing waters, to protect fish and other 
aquatic life and the insects which provide nourishment to them, to prevent the overuse of pesticides and 
fertilizers which will wash from the land into these waters, or to discover, idcntily and measnrr industrial 
pollutants and their impacts? 

How will we learn how to protect our soils, differing as they do in various geographical areas and 
conditions'' 

Who will teach us which speaes of trees would flourish m the various dinutes of our country, tc help 
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de-poUute tbe air, to beautify, to stabilize our toili, and to provide for songbird Deatiag. aiDoiif other 



beoefiu? How arc trees to be planted, and when, and where? Who wdl teach, how wUl the wiDing workers 
be gathered, and what community fadliues can be made availabte for the effort'' 
Abo. theae aeriow qaetfuoB do M even bogm to ded Witt 

It will be remembered th' a Federal effort to dei^op such as educational infrastructure was 
begun m 1970, only small yearly appropnauoos were provided until 1981. when the basic authorization 
legislauon wis permitted to lapse completely. Congreu u now considering its reestabhtbmeat on a very 
modest scale, the present proposed legislation does not speak of the particular needs of senior education. 

So there u an opportunity, and a problem: the opportunity of a Stmor Enwonment Corps, and the 
problem of a lack of an educatKM/lnformation structure necessary to iu successful development 

Perhaps the problem could be approached m the following way: One or more of the eastug retired 
persons organizations, ilrcady possessmg an eaUbhshed massive information network for their membership, 
could spearhesd the development of such a Semor Enwvnmtnt Corps, and call upon their members and 
chapters across the country to build public support for the development of the necessary national and 
commumty education ^>paratus to train wUhng pa^pantt 

Of course, unpetus could come from die Congres* by providing appropriate amendments to the 
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SOGGBSTKD AMBNDKBNTS TO H.R. 3684 

For th« d«¥«lopatnt of ■anlor tnvlroiUMnttl tducttlont 

P. 2. line lOt Afttr 'dlvtrtlty* tdd th« word 'lots'. 

P. 3. lint 10 1 Ttk« out /tducttlonal' (b«ctut« nonprofit orgtnlse- 

tlont vhlch trt not prlMrllj •ducttloiul. such •■ 
th« AAIP, would b«caat docplj lnt«r«tttd In 
tnvlrooMnttl cducctlon, and th« word '•ducttlonal' 
would limit that participation). 

P. 3, lina 19 i Ttka out 'aducational' for tha rat ton notad 

ianadiatelj tbova. 

P. 4. lina 20: Add (7) dafinition of tanior AiMrican (gat froa Aging 

Coonittaa) . 

P. 5, lina 9t Aftar groupt add. 'including tanior AMricant". 

P. 5, lina 11: Aftar "organisationt' tdd "tnd othar nonprofit". 

P. 12, lina 10: Aftar priority add 'including tanior Amarican 
environaental aducation'. 

P. 17. lina 1: Strika 'fiftaan' and intart 'tixttan'. 

P. 17, lina 10: Raplaca 'and' with a ;. 

P. 17. lina 11: Aftar 'induttry' intart 'and ona rapratantativa thall 
ba anpointad to rapratant tanior Aaaricant'. 

P. 18. lina 24: Aod a naw paragraph: 

'(S) datcriba and attatt tha axtant and quality of 
anvironaantal aducation availabla to tanior 
AMricant, and aaka racn— anrittiont tharaont datcriba 
tha Tariout Padaral agancy prograat on anvironnantal 
aducation which might ba coordinatad with KPA 
programt to furthar tanior anvironmantal aducation; 
and avtluata and maka racomaendationt at to how tuch 
aducational tpparatutat could batt ba roordinatad 
with nonprofit tanior organixationt acrott tha 
nation, and anvironnantal aducation inttitutiont tnd 
orgtnisationt now in axittanca.' 



(continuad naxt paga. 
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Tht CoonlttM it particulftrlr conctrntd that ttnlor AMrlctnt bt giv«n 
opportunities in •nviron»tnt*l •ducttion. and inttructi the 8«cr«ttry to 
fttturc that opportunitiat b« includad for th«a at to grants to nonprofit 
tanior organitationt . that ona tanior A»arican riprawnting thota 
intarattt ba includad at a nambar of tha lftviron«antal Education Adyiiory 
Council, and that tha turvay of anvironaiantal aducation opportunitiat 
undartakan by tha Council includa those availabia to tanior Amaricant. 
and that appropriata racoanandationt ba mada tharaon. 
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WESTBIN REGIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL HXiCATION COUNCIL 



April 26. 1990 



The Honorable Major Owens, Chairperson 
Committee on Educational Labor. 
Subcommittee on Select Education 
US House of Representatives 
318 Annex 1 

Washing ton. D.C. 20515 
Dear Representative Owens: 

The Western Regional Environmental Education Council and the State of Alaska 
appreciate the opportunity to comment on H.R. 3684 the National Environmental 
Education Act. We endorse the Act, and thank the sponsors of the Bill and your 
committee for their recognition in preparing our citizens and country for a healthy 
future. The Federal Govenunent's leadership and support has critically influenced 
environmental education in the past, and can continue to do so. 

Environmental education needs federal leadership and H.R. 3684 provides a significant 
first step. The Billt as presently written, would not make the best use of funds for 
environment, for education, or for the students of America. I recommend the following 
changes in the present Act: 

Increase the portion of funds dedicated for the grant p^^ogram. These grants will be 
the activities that really make a difference and effect any change 

Promote th. fundamental change in education that national reports and panels are 
calling for In the programs of this act. Environmental educators are notoriously 
frugal people that can make a dollar go a long way, but real change will take 
restructuring of systems and demand resources. 

Ensure that there are multiple training centers that also fund a multiplier approach 
for those who are trained to pass on their training and established strategies of 
change in their local communities and states. 

Include other resource agencies in both the programs of the Act and on the Advisory 
Council. This is imperative, if this Act is THE National Environmental Education 
Act, as opposed to EPA's contribution to environmental education. 

Either define environmentally broadly, using definitions from my other testimony or 
that of the North American Environmental Education Association, or do not define it 
at all. The present language is too limiting and may result m regulations that fail to 
recognize the global, total environmental approach of current successful endeavors. 



State of Alj(<ka, Department of Education, P 0. Box F, Juneau, AK 9981 1 

D«p«rtmtnl» ot Cduc«llOfi anu phnclpal rMourca tiuintfa m ant lotnciM of lh« StaiM of AlMka. Artiona, iltomU. Colorado 
HmoU. ia» g Montana Novada. Ntw Moilco. Ofafon. Utah, Waibingion Wyomi. 
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Change the internship program to include teachers or teachers and high school 
students. FPA c«n offer their own college internships, as the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service, National Park Service. Bureau of Land Management and numerous other 
agencies already do; but THE National Environmental Education Act shoulo 
established programs that can make a difference early when it is needed, by reaching 
teachers and/o: high school students. 

Similarly establish award programs that not only recognize excellence but also 
promote it nationwide. Expand the educator's award to identify leadership in every 
state and provide grant monies for those successful practitioners to expand their 
practices. The other, single individual awards are already offered by other groups 
who presented at your hearing 

lam writing for the Western Regional Environmental Education Council, an organization 
of representatives of resource and education agencies of the thirteen western states 
Though a legional organization, the Council has been successful in promoting quality 
environmental education nationally through its two programs. Project Learning Tree and 
Project Wll D. The Council was established with funds from the first Environmental 
Education Act. These funds acted as a catalyst to initiate programs which are now 
importa'vt components of environmental ^ducanon in our schools nationwide. Both 
pro«jrar;is include supplementary curriculum materials and state sponsored training 
programs. They are the two most widely used conservation education programs in the 
K-12 classrooms in the U.S. Project Learning Tree is officially adopted in 49 states and 
provides a model for co-sponsorship with the private sector, in this case the American 
Forest Council. Project WILD will soon be adopted by 49 states and is co-sponsored by 
the Western Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies, another example of a partnership 
which has benefitted U.S. students. Together these programs have tiained more than 
500,000 participants and reached more than 30 million students. 

Federal leadership can lead to beneficial cooperation between states On their own. it is 
difficult for states to work together on a national or regional basis. The Federal 
Government can facilitate this exchange and establish mechanism to encourage and 
disseminate successful programs. Environmental education is not a priority in all of the 
states we represent. Federal leadership and vision can encourage early childhood through 
college educators in all states to meet their obligation to prepare students to make 
decisions on environmental topics 

The present act should be modified to: 

* establish true partnerships between resource and education sectors, 

• ensure the most effective use of resourc 

* fund what has already proven successful and programs of assessed need, and 

• support fundamental change of school programs 

The critical issues of institutional app»cach for the implementation of the goals of 
the act. hinge on the ability of any irutitution to establish real partnerships between 
th( education community and resource agencies, and to address all elements of 
environmental education. Environmental education of 'SO's and into the *90's 
encompasses the total environment, natural and human -made, and is global in scope 
If the program and the Office of Environmental Education are housed in the 
Environmental Protection Agency, it will be important to ensure that the 
environmental topics are broader than the mandate of this single agency The topics 
of environmental education include those of other agencies such as those in the 
Department of Interior and the Department of Agriculture. 
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The institunonal stx>nsor will need to ensure a true partnership with all resource and 
education agencies nationally to locally. The present act does not adequately spell out 
the relationship with these other resource agencies, many of whom are currently 
contributing to environmental education. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, f'*- 
example, has grant programs that are contributing to wildlife education in many regions 
already. Thij program and others are workable vehicles with systems in place and should 
be considered when assessing the need and opportunities of environmental education 
nationally. Educators will be the audience often the implementors f the programs of 
this bill 

The partnership estabhshed by this act, should allow and take advantage of educational 
expertise and leadership in these programs. Current educational research on effective 
instructional practices and curriculum development has much to contribute to 
environmental education. The education agencies, national, state and local, and the 
schools can provide this expertise, along with experiential iawwledge of what works, and 
a practitioner's perspective on what is needed and what will make a difference. 

The Advisory Council can play a critical role in establishing this partnership and the 
national vision of the program. The other Federal resource agencies should be included in 
this council, perhaps in the ex-officio role of the U.S. Department of Education. The 
Natio!Uil Science Foundation's Directorate for Science and Engineering Education, with 
its extensile experience in providing grants to education agencies and organizations, 
should also be included either in the Council or coordinated with in another manner. In 
establishing the Council, we encourage the Department to ensi -e that primary, 
intermediate and secondary education representatives are al! included; that the university 
representatives include both education departments and representatives from fields 
associated with the environment, such as the sciences, political science, sociologists, 
rural development and geography; that representatives from both state education and 
resource agencies be included; and that the industry representatives include a range of 
businesses. 

The Environmental Education Trust Fund appears to be a mechanism with the potential 
for providing sustained funding for the projects of this program. That sustained, 
dependaoi? support is critical. Irregular funding plagued the programs of the first 
Environmental Education Act and undermined their success. There are many good 
programs with potential for benefitting !^rge audiences that are not meeting their 
potential due to lack of adequate funding. Any funding mechanism for this program 
should provide for substantial resources over the long term. The present $15 million is a 
minimum. 

The list of activities of the bill, teacher traimng, grant awards, mternships and 
recognition programs have the potential for valuable contributions The designated mix 
of these acCivitics and specific implementation of them can be strengthened. Tnere is a 
disproportionate amount of funding, 70%, dedicated to the activities of the Office and 
the single training pr >3ram. This bill, as a who»e, should fund currently under funded 
programs which hcve proven successful and new programs in ertas of assessed .leed 

The training program, as described in the bill, would have limited imp^ict nationwide 
Establishing a single training program would reach »oo few individuals and does not 
recognize the regional differences in our environment and educational concerns. Such a 
program could be meaningful for the select ii,dividuals that are able to attend, but is i ot 
an effective use of 30% of the total resources of the program. Establishing a number of 
trainin- programs regionally and funding continuing training experiences using the 
teacher- teaching- teacher multiplier model would enhance environmental education 
beyond the few individuals who could attend training a: the centers. Programs of up to a 
month of sustained trainip mil limit the number of individuals reached, but provide a 
minimum of instruction to prepare the trainees to be .eal change agents back in 'heir 
states and schools. 
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The training program ai the othc ograms of the Office of Environmental Education 
should fit a broader do ition that in the cunent bill Environmental education includes 
awareness, knowledge dttitudes and skills, addresses the environment in its totality; and 
has as a goal motivatini students to make responsible person?' and citizenship decisions, 
and to take responsible actions which contribute to a quality global environment now and 
in the future. It is interdisciplinary m nature and includes instruction in science, soc»al 
studies, including economics and political science, technology, mathematics and language 
^Tts An environmental education lesson teaches not only the life cycle of a salmon, but 
.he political and economic decisions that determine its management, the international 
ramificati'^ns of the management policies, and the natural and human threats to healthy 
salmon populations over the long term. 

The grant program provides iht. greatest opportunity for .naking a differe; ^e nationally 
and should be funded at a level that reflects this potential and guarantees us success. 
The educational reform that is now needed m this country is compre'iensive. Various 
reports on environmental education dnd ether disciplines, most recently the American 
Association for the Advancement of Scie.ice's 2061 Report, substantiate the need .or 
major change True change must focus on the learning needs of all children, cover all 
grades and subjects, and deal with many components and aspects of the educational 
system. There is a new recognition that simply patching up one part of the system will 
accomplish little. Environmental education program, because of their holistic approach 
and interdisciplinary nature, are especially suited to meet ihi challenge of comprehensive 
change. The $100,000 capon the grant program, is too limiti.ig for these comprehensive 
programs Most good programs will also require multiple year projects. Up to three to 
five year projects should be funded, with annual review Again, the grant program should 
be careful to fund projects that suppl?ment, rather than supplant existing successes. 
Tl e are not enough resources available to recreate the wheel in environmental 
education. At the same time, we have not reached all audiences, nor addressed all areas 
of environmental education successfully, so there is definitely room for new initiatives. 

Ar with the overall program, the grant programs should not be restricted to the mandate 
of the Environmental Protection Agency. The ac; «!'ows the Administrator of EPA to 
establish priorities. These priorities should be based oi, a holistic definition of 
environmental education, not on the specific priorities of the protection offices of the 
agency. When identifying eligible recipients, the school systems c#»r:<iii.!v need targeting, 
but non-formal education from youth groups to media should not be neglectec) 

Again, as with establishing the training centers, localized training and curriculum 
programs which recognize the environmental differences across our country and piovide 
local relevance should be encouraged. ^ pending on how it is interpreted in regulation, 
the present act may be too restrictive 

There arc not enough resources to fund the eligible activities of scientific e nvironmental 
research unless these are directed more specifically to education needs As i-'esently 
described, these gr. s would provide research opportunities to investigate envi.onmental 
issues or pollution proolems Such research opportunities are. and should be, available 

through othc^ programs. 

The internship program can be a valuable component of the Act, but m only addressing 
college students, it is too limiting Reachr g students early is important in influencing 
career decisions At rhe same time, r is ieach#>rs who reach the greatest number of 
students, who need to be retained in the profession, and who need to have their 
understanding of the environment enhanced. The U S Department of Energy's two 
internship programs for teachers and high school students provide good models for 
reaching these audiences The Department of Energy's High School Honors Program 
sends seven students from every state to work in DOE labs in the summer Similarly, 
Energy's Teacher Reseaich Associate Program pays teachers for summer work m their 
labs The environmental agencies could offer just as rewarding experiences for students 
and teachers Resurrecting the Vouth Conservation Corps with an emphasis on 
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environmental education woul(tallow agencies to get needed \»oA accomplished while 
providing meaningful job and educational experiences for our youth The colkge intern 
programs now in the bill could be tied in with the Cooperative Higher Education Programs 
which now lead tojc^ in the resource agencies. 

The existing Presidential Award for Excellence in Math and Science Teaching provides a 
model for strengthening the educator award. This award program meets two objectives 
by providing recognition to deserving educators and also by encouraging the dissemination 
of quality teaching practices. The key elements that lead to this success are high 
visibility in every state, because each state has an awardee; validation of the importance 
of the practitioner by being for teachers only; a grant award program that provides $7500 
to each recipient's school; and the stature and quality of the activities and sharing that 
occurs between all recipients on their trip to Washington, D.C. to receive the award. I 
encourage you to include as many of these elements as possible in the "Outstanding 
Envin^nmental Educator Award " The National Association for Environmental Education 
and the National Wildlife Federation, to name only two, also sponsor a series of 
envirorunental education awards. The EPA awards should again supplement rather than 
supplant these existing programs 

I encourage you and your committee to support the National Environmental Education 
Act and its recognition of the important role of environmental education in this country 
i also encourage you to modify the Act to ensure that it makes the most effective use of 
funds to support the environmental education need of the states and local communities 
Forming true partnerships between the resource and education sectors, funding what has 
already been proven successful and programs of assessed need, and sujiporting 
fundamental change of school programs, will help us meet the goal of an environmentally 
literate citizenry. 

V 'nk you for the opportunity to share my organization's perspectives on this important 
lejjislation. I would be pleased to provide any further information you or your staff need 
in your work 



Sinceicly, 




President 

Western Regional Environmental 
Education Council 
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261 3 NORTH QUINCY STREET 
ARLINQTON VIRGINIA 22207 

April 27, 1990 

Honorable R, Ovons 
Chalnum 

Subcoimltta* on Select Education 

House Subcomlttee on Education and Labor 

U» House of Representatives 

518 Annex One 

Vashlncton, D.C, 20513 



Dear Coni^essnuui Ovens: 



Durln«r ver/ jareer In environmental education I have previously been 
administrator for ten years of an Industry-educatlon cooperative 
environmental education award winning program that supplements the 
CTX^.*rlculum, kindergarten through grade twelve, Implemented with 
state de'iartments of education; served on the Board of Directors 
of the Coxiservatlon Education Association; served as Board member 
and three terms as president of the Alliance for Environmental 
Education and been a member of all of the conservation and 
environmental education organlratlone that have teetlfled both during 
the Senate and House hearlnge on the Environmental Education bill now 
b#lng coneldered by both houses of Congress, As an Independent 
consultant I have worked with the Alliance for Environmental 
Education In building the basic strategy and groundwork for the 
National Network for Environmental Education, I also serve aa 
an advisor to the Educational Resources Information Center for 
envl onmental education at Ohio State University, Columbus, I 
app^-eclate the opportunity to p /ide written testimony on 
H, R, 3684, National Environmental Education Act. 

I will begin with two general observations and then move to more 
specific sections of the bill. 

First, environmental education encompasses roor?» tnan the natural 
world. The standard of living for humans on this earth has It? basis 
In the natural world. How we treat our resources in relation to our 
cultural, social, economic and political decisions collectively and 
our llfeetyle decisions Individually will determine the quality of 
life for us and other living things with which we ^hare this world. 
Any definitions of environmental education should, therefore, take 
Into consideration human activity In this broad senso. 
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Secondly, many of our federal aj^encies have a role in the manage- 
ment of our natural resources. However, not all strongly support 
environmental and conservation education* The legislation should, 
at the least, encourage agenries to include environmental and 
conservation education more than nominally in the framework of 
their legislative mandate* 

Specifics related to sections of the bill: 

Section 5» r1*5: The Educational Resources Inf -^mation Center for 
Science, Mathematics and Environmental Education (ERIC/SMEAC) at 
Ohio State University maintains a data base on environmental 
education materials* Duplication should be avoided* Duplication 
of the National Network for Environmental Education being established 
by the Alliance for Environmental Education and the programs of the 
cent9rs related to that project that will be involved in teacher 
training, curriculum development, community outreach, research 
and evaluation should also be avoided* 

The bill reads as though there would be one institution to receive 
an annual grant for the purpose of training educational professionals 
in the development and delivery of environmental education and 
training programs and studies* As I mentioned earlier I was a 
Board member of the Alliance for Environmental Education for years 
and i resident for three of those years* After the Intergovernne*i^Al 
Conference on Environmental Education held at Tbilisi, USSR, in 1977 
and at the suggestion of Dr* Mary Berry, who 1» aded the U* S* delegation 
to that meeting, the idea of one Center Tcr Environmental Education 
at th* national level was discussed at a follow-up nations^ meeting* 
That discussion continued through the years with many voicing opinions 
pro euid con as to the value of one centrally located operation* The 
outcome waa the decision to develop a network of environmental educa- 
tion centers that the Alliance is now establishing* "^^lis was felt 
by the environmental education field to be the most efficient and 
effective diffusion strategy* The Alliance* s experience should be 
considered before a final decision is made to fold these responsibilities 
into one central location* 

Section 6, (c)(l) Without identification of what is available in 
curriculum and dissemination practices and an evaluation of those 
for individual merit ani general merit as educational strategies a 
base line is not available for Judging whether practicivs are 
significantly improved o\er something that already exists in the field 
of environmental educatiot. * Without some determination of the needs 
of environmental education is well, there is no base line to establish 
whether grants are not only significantly improving environmental 
education ^ it are also meetin^^ a need* 
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Section 7 (b) The internship program should include teachers and 
middle (if possible) and high school students. This could make a 
difference early and be more effective in reaching a broader range of 
students through teachers and capturing and motivating student at 
an early age before drop out or turn off occurs* Partnerships 
should be encouraged with industry as well. Experiences with the 
industrial world can bring in the dimension of economics and profits 
related to management and use of resources and disposal of hazardous 
waste, The forest products industry and chemical companies come 
to mind as examples* 

Section 9. As mentioned previously, many federal agencies have 
responsibilities for manapemont and use of our natural and built 
environment. These should be included on the advisory council. 
All, and particularly those involved with the built environment — 
roads, airports, housing — impact on our natural resource base 
land, air, water, to name a few. 

If our experience in the 1970s can be a guide, an initiative at the 
national level for environmental education would enhance the 
capability of programs at the regional r state and local levels. 
State departments of education at that time found it easier tj 
persuade officials to infuse environmental education in the class-- 
rooms given visible evidence of concerr and commitment at the 
national level. Environmental education is education in the broad 
sense and not only imparts information about the environment and 
develops civic responsibility but also supports fundamental changes 
in education that national reports and panels are demanding. It 
teaches critical thin>vi«ig and decision making and other Job related 
slcills; it Integrates the curriculum for more effective and realistic 
'iecision making unlike most other subject areas and brings «#varyday 
realism to the curriculum that can motivate students. 

I commend the Committee and Subcommittee for their roles in this 
importaint area. If I can be of a'^sistance in this undertaking 
please let me know. 

Sincerely youi-s, 

June McSwd n 
Independent Consultant 
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